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He’s the kind of man you love to see 
walking in. He is willing. He is hard to stump. 
He is always fighting for top production, and 
he is YOUR MAN whenever you need him! He is 
the White/ Cap Field Serviceman. 


Emergency on the packaging line? : 
a 

Well, if a White Cap Field Serviceman can help cure it, 
things will happen fast 
One thing about White Cap Servicemen—they believe in 
getting on the job RIGHT NOW if a customer is in a jam. 
Midnight, weekends, holidays, are all business hours for 
White Cap Field Service, when necessary. That’s White 
Cap policy—and it’s the individual serviceman’s own 
policy, too. 
The White Cap Field Serviceman is quite a guy. He is 
noted, among those who know him, as a man who’s always 
ready, able, and very cheerfully willing. He has an amaz 
ingly wide range of capabilities, too. His chief interest is 
in keeping Vapor-Vacuum Sealers at top efficiency —check- 
ing steam performance, assuring the right vacuum levels, 
keeping every element of the machine right. 
But he is also a qualified specialist on movement of pack- 
ages from point to point, on transfers and other package 
handling devices. When he services any of the special 
devices built by White Cap, he works with solid knowledge 
of function and purpose, as well as mechanics. He can 
and does train plant personnel both in operation and in 
maintenance of equipment. 
His price? Well, that’s another unique point. The charge 
for his time, as well as for the machine parts he installs 
as needed, is exactly nothing. 
A combination that’s hard to match, isn’t it? 


WHITE CAP COMPANY, Chicago 39, II. 
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...then write us a letter and you'll get all the 
benefits of more than a half-century in can-making 
plus Heekin Product Planned Cans, If all cans 
look alike to you, then you are overlooking what 
a Heekin Product Planned Can could do to im- 
prove your product—its production—and its sales, 
With us your product comes first — vegetables, 
fruits, or berries—we’ve got to build the best can 
around it. If you're interested in Heekin Product 
Planned Cans — just write us a letter, 


BiMook jrros) 
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let’s talk Citric! 
orders...small, medium, large 


dispatched promptly! 


@ It may be your requirements for citric 
run into carload quantities. Or, if you use 
citric only occasionally, they may be small. 
Whatever your needs are, there’s a type 
and a container size ready to be dispatched 
post-haste to your plant. 

Pfizer Citric Acid U.S.P. Anhydrous... 
“with the water squeezed out”’...comes in 
these mesh sizes: granular, fine granular, 


powder. Packed in 25, 50, 100, 225, 250 lb. 
drums, and 100 lb. bags (5 bag min.). 

Pfizer Citric Acid U.S.P. Hydrous is 
available in these mesh sizes: granular, fine 
granular, fine granular xx (for confec- 
tionery use), powder. Packaged in 25, 50, 
100, 200 and 220 lb. drums. 

If your demands are small, medium or 
large... order Citric from Pfizer taday! 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Colif.; 
Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga. 


Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years Pfizer 
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Events to Come 


February 8-9. Tri-State Packers 
Assn. and New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, canners and field- 
men’s short course, University of 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


February 9-10, New York State 
Canners & Freezers Assn, and New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
canners and fieldmen’s short course, 
New York Experiment Station, Gene- 
Va. 


February 10-11. Wisconsin Canners 
Assn. and Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, canners and field- 
men’s shert course, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, 


February 15-16. Ohio Canners 
Assn., fieldmen’s school, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 


February 16-17. Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Assn., first annual plant super- 
visors workshop, Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pa. 


February 17-18. Ohio Canners 
Assn., processors’ short course, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 


February 18-19. lowa-Nebraska 
Canners Assn, and Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, canners and 
fieldmen’s short course, Iowa State 
College, Ames. 


February 18-19. Ozark Canners 
Assn., annual meeting, Colonial Ho- 
tel, Springfield, Mo. 


February 21-27. National Frozen 
Food Merchandising Convention and 
Exposition, The Waldorf Astoria 
(Feb. 21-25) and the 71st Regiment 
Armory (Feb 25-27), New York City. 


February 26-27. Virginia Canners 


Association, 46th annual meeting, Ho- 
tel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


March 12-13. Utah Canners Asso- 
ciation, 42nd annual convention, Ho- 
tel Utah, Salt Lake City. 


April 3-4. Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, spring meet- 
ing, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City. 


May 2-5. National Fisheries Insti- 
tute annual convention, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 


May 10-12. Ninth Purdue Industrial 
Waste Conference, Purdue Memorial 
Union, LaFayette, Ind. 


May 11-12. Third Annual Sales 
Clinic, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Galen Hall Hotel, Reading, Pa. 


May 17-19, Mid-year meeting of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, 
Fla 
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Between the “hole and cap” can—now a col- 
lector’s item — and today’s streamlined Canco food 


container is a half century of progress. 


Th Yet, many of the companies which purchased 
eC cans are Canco’s early cans are still on Canco’s roster of 
staunch friends. Perhaps your company 1s one of 


different, but “s; 


Why have so many companies—large and small— 


consistently done business with Canco? Because their 


not the customers {ci snccr i 


Canco offers an unequalled combination of able 
people, conveniently located plants, research leader- 
ship, technical assistance, delivery service, quality 
and experience. As a result, packers get what they 
want... where they want it, and when! 


If your company 1s not enjoying Canco services, 


isn’t right now the time to start? 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 


COMPANY 
= 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The modern food can—perfected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible ; revolutionized the grocery business; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 

Through the years, constant Canco ploneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement —opening new markets for 


canned foods of all kinds. 
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H-A PACKAGE DESIGNERS 2 
AT WORK... 


Every H-A container, whether 
specially designed or one of 
H-A’s popular stock families, 


is consumer planned. 


Your engineers and ours can get 
together on packaging efficiency, 

but Mrs. Consumer has the 

final word when it comes to 

sales. Here at H-A, we observe Mrs. 
Consumer... we note her preferences 
and her dislikes. The results of 

these findings become part 


of every H-A glass container. 


A gales oftiee 
) = ait Heh tactoy I" 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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MORTON BRINEMAKER 


save in your plant? 


Just figure the costly man-hours spent hauling salt 


to all the areas in your plant where it is needed. Bri 

Those are the man-hours the Morton Brine- rine on tap 
maker can save you, if your canning operation 1s anywhere in your plant 
adaptable to brine salting. And we believe you 
will find them considerable! 


Brine at the turn of a tap 

The Morton Brinemaker delivers clear, fully sat- 
urated brine that can be pumped from a conven- 
ient ground floor location anywhere in your plant. 
Brine is always available where and when you 
want it, in the most convenient way possible! 


Up to 800 gallons an hour 

Using the type of salt that is most economical and 
best suited for your needs, the Morton Brinermnaker 
can deliver up to 800 gallons of saturated high- 
purity brine an hour. As much or as little as you 
need is always on tap. Models designed for Morton 
high-purity evaporated salts maul need be shut 
down for cleaning. 


How about your plant? 


In many types of canning, the Morton Brinemaker 
can save real money as well as provide the most 
convenient salting operation of all. How about 


your operation? Mail the coupon below foday for Wasted man-hours 
full information! hauling salt where needed 


Please send me full details on the Morton Brinemaker. I 


MORTON SALT COMPANY . would also like information on: 


[-] Morton Canning Salt [_] The Bulk Salter [_] The Salt Tablet Depositor 


Industrial Division 
120 S. LaSalle St., Dept. FT-2 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Name and title 
Firm 
Address 


City Srate 


st Coast) 
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Do you have your copy of Campbell's Book? 


For only $15.00 you may have 
your personal copy of 
Campbell's Book on 


Canning, Pickling and Preserving! 


Have this one single, complete 
source of Processing Know-How for 
your finger tip reference. No furth- 
er computation needed! No other 


sources necessary! 


Revised by two noted food technologists! 
Dr. W. A. Maclinn, Chairman, Food Tech- 
nology Department, New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and Col. R. A. 
isker, U. S. Army (Ret.), is Secretary, 
Associates of the QM Food and Container 


Institute. 


This edition has been edited from the production line manager's point of view by two prominent 
food technologists. This revised edition includes new chapters on Processed meats, Poultry products, 
Detailed quolity control procedures, Baby and Junior foods, Specialty products, and Postwar scien- 
tific principles on canning and glass packing. 


IN ew additions to present chapters are: Retort time and temperatures for handling glass-packed fruits 
end vegetables—formulas prepared in this edition advise how to meet the U. S$. Food Standards— 
Recommended container head space based on latest research—Suggested net weights to appear on various 
labels—Use of cold storage and refrigeration in efficient canning operations—Classification of gloss con- 
tainers for food pocking and Organized bacteriological section on pickling. 


Charts, tables and formulas are prepared to be taken directly into the quality control laboratory. 
No extra computation or seeking further details from other sources will be necessary. In preparing 
specialty products, details are presented on the type of ingredients used, the quantity necessary 
for a given end volume and the necessary operations to make the combination of ingredients a high 
quality pack. 


P hotogrephs and diagrams which accompany the details show latest equipment in action. Specific 
information is available for products whether they are packed in a metal or glass container, as well 
es recommended fill for various container sixes. 


Revised edition is a laboratory size manual—big enough to lie flat when opened, easier to use, 
easier to read! Measures 8 x 11 inches—222 pages for every day reference. 


Send your check for $15.00 to Vance Publishing Corp., 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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R. E. Meeker E. J. Watson 
Robert E. Meeker was appointed assist 
ant to the general manager of The Mac- 
beth Corporation, Newburgh, N. Y 


E. J. Watson, formerly vice-president and 
general manager of PictSweet 
Inc., Mount Vernon, Wash., was elected 
president of the company. He replaces 
L. L. Brotherton, who has been named 
chairman of the board. 


Fe ods, 


Arthur J. Olsen was appointed works 
manager of Simplex Packaging Machin- 
ery, Inc., Oakland, Calif., a subsidiary of 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


Everett Abrams, Indian Mills, N. J., has 
won first prize for the top tomato yield 
in the state in 1953. He was given a 
$100 U. S. savings bond by the New 
Jersey Canners’ Assn. for growing an av 
erage of 25.88 tons of Rutgers and 
Garden State varieties per acre on his 


9.75 acres 


W. Doss Lumpkin was appointed to the 


sales staff of the Votator division of The 
Girdler Co., Louisville, Ky. 


The new research laboratory of Thom- 
assen and Drijver, Holland’s largest man 
ufacturer of metal containers, has been 
named the Carle C, Conway Laboratory 
in honor of the chairman of the execu 
tive committee of Continental Can Co 
Continental announces that its Florida 
sales office has moved to 510 Lake How 


ard Blvd., N. W., Winter Haven, Fla 


John H. Dulany and Son, Ine. of Fruit- 
land, Md., announced: David L. Dulany 
has been appointed district manager of 
the firm’s Central sales district; William 
H. McKenny has been named national 
sales representative, and John Van Der 
Sterre has assumed McKenny’s former 
duties as district manager of the Northern 
sales district 


Acadia Packing Corp., Church Point, La., 
has appointed B. Meier & Son, Inc. of 
Bronx, N. Y., as sales representatives for 
New York City and Northern New Jersey 


W. J. Stoddard has been named super- 
visor of the Michigan district for the 
metal processing department of Pennsy] 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia. 
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A. J. Olsen Everett Abrams 


Andrew J. Feeney, agricultural informa- 
tion specialist at the University of Mary 
land, is now in charge of newspaper, 
radio reporting of its 


College of Agriculture 


magazine and 


A. W. Geier has been elected assistant 
treasurer of American Can Co. of New 
York City. He will be responsible for the 
overall credit operations of the firm. Can 
co also recently opened a new plant in 
Plymouth, Fla 


John Morrell & Co., independent pack 
ing firm at Ottumwa, Iowa, has named 
W. W. McCallum its president. Mc- 
Callum was formerly an executive of the 
Oscar Mayer Co. of Madison, Wis 


Harvey C. Ramsey has been named gen- 
eral sales manager of Chun King Frozen 


Foods ( orp Duluth, Minn 


New president of A. Schilling & Co. of 
San Francisco, Western Division of Me 

Cormick & Co., Ine. of Baltimore: John 
N. Curlett. He Clarence E. 
Miller. 


succ eeds 


Albert W. Bates is now public relations 
consultant to the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., New York City trade 


association 


The promotion of Joseph O. Young to 
vice president in charge of branch oper 
Trailmobile, Inc., 
subsidiary of 


Cincinnati, a 
Pullman Inec., was an- 
lrailmobile recently 


ations of 


nounce d by 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. of New York 
City has announced these appointments 
John J. Powers, Jr., senior vice president 
Jasper H. Kane, a vice president, and 
Thomas J. Winn, a vice president. 


The Crosse & Blackwell Co. of Baltimore 
has promoted James J. Dougherty to dis 
trict sales manager of the company’s 
Frozen Food Division in Northern New 
Jersey and Southern River 
\ alle y 


Hudson 


The Diversey Corp. (Canada) Ltd., Cana 
dian affiliate of The Diversey Corp. of 
Chicago, has purchased controlling inter- 
est in Sanitary Products, Ltd. of St. Johns, 


Newfoundland. 


W. D. Lumpkin Cc. C. Conway 


Hans Zullig, developer of the original 
Real Gold fruit beverage formulas, has 
joined the newly formed Real Gold Co., 
Los Angeles, as director of quality con- 
trol 


Adolph Laikauf was apointed sales man 
ager of Packer Machinery Corp., New 
York City 


H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, 
Del., is erecting a new processing plant 
and warehouse at Dunn, N. C. The new 
operation is expected to be completed 
and running by July. 


The name of The Pennsylvania State 
College at State College, Pa., 
changed to Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Its nine undergraduate schools have 


has been 


been changed to colleges 


Frank Arnall has joined Otoe Food Prod 
Nebraska City, Neb., as south 
eastern district sales representative with 


ucts Co., 
headquarters in Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Borden Co. has elected Cecil L 
Crouse a vice-president of the firm. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. announces the 
opening of a new sales office in Louis 
ville. Ky., with J. Edward Porter as man 
ager. George B. Dakan was appointed 
firm’s Atlanta, Ga 


manager of the sales 


offic e 


Shell Chemical Corp., Denver, Colo., an 
nounces that its Julius Hyman & Co. divi 
sion has been renamed the Agricultural 
Chemicals division 


Roy T. Orr, formerly with the Diversey 
Corp. of Chicago, has joined the Danax 
Company, Chicago, as vice-president and 


director of sales 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. announces the 
election of M. C. Llop as president of 
the company to succeed J. H. Rumbaugh. 
john Goffin was elected a director and 
Burton E. Brewer was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales 


W. A. Moore and A. N. McFarlane were 
elected vice-presidents of Corn Products 
Sales Co New York City 


Clarence E. Killebrew was elected vice 
president of Clark Equipment Co., Bu 
chanan, Mi h 





NATIONAL CAN 


PACKAGING ae. 


Cans for an endless variety of 
products roll off the lines at 
National Can, Each type with 
its own specific problems .. . 
each type engineered to do 
@ required job, NC’s team of 
production ¢ “pert, research 
chemist, agronomist and 
merchandising counsel 
- draws on a half century of 

can making know-how to 
create the exact package 
your product needs. Call 
or wire—today—for infor- 
mation abolt how this 
team can help YOU! No 
Obligation, of course. 
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{ne ‘Sierilmatic: PRESSURE COOKER and COOLER 


High-speed STERILMATIC Cooker and Cooler lines 
give canners the precise processing control needed to 
maintain their high standard of product quality and 
uniformity. This continuous, automatic equipment 
cooks every can evenly—cooks every can exactly alike. 
The natural flavor, color, texture and essential vitamins 
B) his is one of several FMC of farm-fresh fruits and vegetables are protected and 


= STERILMATIC Cooker and ° e 
Cooler shell combinations. Other preserved at their peak of harvest perfection. And 


arrangements are available to meet iam . ° 
{ ___ the demands of a variety of products these qualities last, too—locked in to be fully enjoyed 
requiring cither extremely short or long cooks. _ : 
keg. ae when the can is opened and the product served. Write 
A Left side positive cup-feed elevator, B Pressure . - : ? ‘ 
pre-heater, C Pre-heater discharge valve, D Pres- for full information on FMC’s outstanding “one-man 


sure cooker, E Central control panel, F Micro-cool ” . g 7 
vale,  Aamanitiede enckee, 1 Bladen tevel. cook room,” or call your nearest FMC representative. 


eeeeeeeee eee eee eeee eee ee ee eee eeeee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaese 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Division 


General Sales Offices: 
TRADE MARK WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
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“Foods in glass more than 
anything us contribute 


to impulse sales” 


says ED SILVERBERG, General Manager, 
Pick-N-Pay Super Markets, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Fruit and vegetable items in glass have a sparkle, are colorful 
and attract the shopper's attention in a way that makes glass- 
packed merchandise a very valuable part of our canned- goods 


sections. 


“We are interested in quality packs of glass-packed fruit and 
vegetables. We take advantage of practically all such items Housewives have two strong reasons 
that are offered and give them eye-level location on our shelf for favoring glass salespackages. First 
sections because we find they fit into the modern shopper's they can see the quality of product 
they are buying; and second, the glass 
self-service shopping scheme of things. ail iii tard a ' 
container 18 so easy to use and store in 


omny : s ‘ , . refrigerators. 
We believe an increasing supply of items and brands of 


foods in glass will do more than anything else to contribute to 
impulse, fast turnover, self-service sales.” 
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Today’s self-service 
selling demands a 
self-selling 
package — 


GLASS! 


Appetizers in glass salespackages with color- 
ful labels create both appetite and eye ap- 
RP _ Eee peal. Result—displays in glass packs boost 


ti 
te ee impulse sales. 
foe a 


Ltd. 


ees 


aisit ihe ‘oF P beh ” 
Pry 


With the growth of self-service, your product no 
longer has the sales advantage of personal selling 
by clerks. The package should be geared to quick 
selling for you during the few seconds the 
shopper decides what to buy. 


Glass is an ideal salespackage for olives among 
many fine food products because it attracts 
shopper's attention with sparkle and color . . . 
stimulates impulse sales by showing off the deli- 
ciousness of the product inside ... convinces with 
an honest display of the quality of your brand. 


And, glass wins repeat sales, too. Easy-to-use 
glass packages offer housewives a safe, con- 
venient way to store unused portions in 
refrigerators. 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS () WENS | LLINOIS 


AN (1) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Washing*»n and You 


Robert Y. Kerr, Washington Editor 


The Potomac Pot simmers along on 


residues and Robinson-Patman 


Guess is that R-P will remain as is: 303-size can is 


assuming greater prominence over the No. 2 


4 COUPLE OF DELAYED ITEMS, Over 
at the Capitol, are still lurking around 
the corner at this writing. The first 
is the Miller bill, H. R. 4277, 
proposes to set up methods by which 
the Food and Drug Administration 
establish tolerance 


for pesticide residues in food. The 


which 


would standards 
second is an effort made by a buyer 
group, “The Association of Independ 
Dealers,” to induce Con 
gress to amend Section 2-C of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, 


ent Food 


This is the 
brokerage provision; which does not 
now permit wholesalers to collect 
brokerage fees 
The Miller bill 
time ago by Dr. 
representing the 4th 
trict in the House, 


a new regulative principle, Up until 


introduced some 
Arthur L. Miller 
Nebraska Dis 


would establish 


the present, pesticide residues have 
dealt 
heading of 


been with under the general 


chemical food additives 
That apparently didn’t mean a lot in 
itself; just a convenient legislative 
classification. But the Miller — bill 
would separate residue control from 
matters as chemical 


such preserva 


tives or artificial coloring matter and 
the like 

The bill would require the Secre 
tary of Health, Education and Wel 
tolerance 
food 


specified 


fare to set up these 
would bar any 
than 
amounts from shipment in interstate 
This 


apply if the Secretary specifically ex 


standards and 
containing more 


commerce regulation wouldn't 
empted a given pesticide from the 
requirement of a tolerance standard 

So far as this page can tell there's 
been no very hard drive to get the bill 
passed in a hurry. There seems to 
have been a willingness on the part 
of the committee to wait until special 


industrial studies of these chemicals 


18 


and their uses have been completed. 
However, there are rumors that the 
subject of residues and their regula 
tion may heat up this year. 

That word “poison” doesn’t make 
Aunt Carrie and her fellow purchas- 
ing agents feel good; which means 
that with with no particular effort 
to create such a thing, a wave of un 
easiness and uncertainty can show up; 
and fast. An example of this sudden 
disquiet, selected from outside our 
own industry, is the fear that cigarette 
smoking may be a possible cause of 
lung This page owns no 
tobacco corporation stock and con 
tributes nothing to the dividends 
paid by the industry. But preliminary 
reports which, as we understand have 
not been fully checked by scientists, 
have created a big enough sales road 
block to cause the companies to cover 
the country with full-page advertise 
ments and to rush big-time research 
projects 


cancer. 


We mention our neighbor 
ing industry’s experience merely as 
an example of what can happen. 

No need to add that our industry 
must be right in what we say about 
residues, artificial coloring, chemical 
additives and the like, and we must 
be prepared to prove our points to 
Aunt Carrie. If a tolerance standard 
means what it should and must mean, 
then food containing this amount or 
less of spray residues is not poisonous 
even though the spray itself is toxic 
and could be larger 
seem that the 
controls that have long been followed 
have been effective. Dr. Paul J]. Chap 
man, of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, at Geneva, 
says that to the best of his know ledge 
no one has died or even has been 
made definitely sick by eating foods 
that have been governed by the ten 


dangerous in 


quantities. It would 


standards; even 
though there may have been traces 
of the residues left in the food. 

While this whole subject has been 
worked over with care ever since toxic 
sprays have been used, and while 
these precautions seem to have been 
wholly adequate, some members of 
the industry expect a lively stepping 
up of the argument this year; both 
in and out of Congress. 

The effort to amend the brokerage 
section of Robinson-Patman brought 
out a lot of excitement when it was 
first triggered off. The buyer group, 
mentioned above, seems to have been 
set up for the purpose of sailing into 
Section 2-C, that brokers now and 
then get fees they don’t earn and that 
buyers in some cases earn brokerage 
fees they don’t get. 

On the other hand there are those 
in the industry who don’t understand 
how a buyer for a wholesaler or for 
a co-operative can at the same time 
work for his own organization and 
also for the manufacturer or processor 
from whom he buys. These question- 
ing people see little more involved 
than the effort to get cut prices for 
a select group of buyers; something 
that if carried to its full extreme might 
well put broker and _ independent 
wholesaler and retailer out of busi 
ness. They think if this hapnened it 
wouldn't do the independent proces 
sor any good, either. 


tative spray residue 


R-P probably won't change 


Whatever the opposing arguments 
may be, the Washington members of 
the industry who can qualify as in 
nocent bystanders and to whom this 
page has talked are inclined to guess 
that no such changes are due to over 
take Robinson-Patman. Two different 
reasons for guessing that way. First, 
Congress has a lot of other things 
to do in the brief time before the 
election kettle boils; and a good many 
of these other items simply have to 
be handled. Second, it seems that not 
many Solons are especially agitated 
over brokerage. Anything can happen 
on the Hill, of course. But these are 
the guesses we hear. 

The New York Journal of Com- 
merce carried a story a short time 
ago about how rapidly tin container 
No. 303 is overtaking its larger 
comrade, the No. 2. This change 
picked up speed in the late ’40’s. In 
packed 11,968,965 
cases of green beans in No. 2 cans; 
none in 303s. But in 1952 the proces 
sors packed 701,406 cases of 2s and 
8,928,712 cases of 303s. Canned peas 
in °46: 36,536,584 


"46, processors 


cases of No. 2s 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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mall design change. 
eel 
BIG PRODUCTION IMPROVEMENT 


A small design change like this often can iron out 
a thorny production problem. Re-design can also help 
give your container added eye-appeal. 

Armstrong's package designers will be glad to study 
your container and suggest ways in which it might be 
doing an even better job for you. 

For full information, get in touch with your nearest 
Armstrong office or write direct to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Glass and Closure Division, 

5402 Cherry Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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This extract bottle created two problems 
on the conveyor line. Its narrow base 
gave it a tendency to topple over. And, 
because of its rounded sides, bottles ~ 
would often wedge against the guide 
rails, interlock, and pile up. Changing 
the distance between guide rails didn’t 
help. Armstrong's job: re-design the bot- 
tle to keep its smart appearance but 


solve these performance problems. 


This new bottle doesn't look much dif- 
ferent—until it starts to perform! The 
slighty broader base keeps it trom tip- 
ping over. And the barely noticeable 
flattening of the rounded sides gives a 
bearing surface ... small, but big enough 
to keep bottles from tying up against the 
guide rails. The problems were licked 
without changing the container’s dis- 
tinctive oval shape 

The bottle looks very mue h the same, 


but what a difference in performance! 


Armstrong s 
Glass Containers 





TESTS ROUND CANS 
FROM 2” to 42" dia. 


TESTS SQUARE AND 
RECTANGULAR CANS 
FROM 2%” to 414" 
ACROSS CORNERS 
(can be modified for 
larger sizes) 


Here’s a practical 
can tester for medium speed production lines 


The 18 testing heads of the Bliss 318 handle F-style passed or rejected-—automatically. And the simple, 
cans in half-pint, pint and quart sizes at up to a 150- rugged construction of the 318 means trouble-free 
per-minute rate... square and rectangular cans up performance, a minimum of maintenance. 


to 100 per minute, including those with handles and COMPACT—Easy to install in your production line, the 


Bliss 318 only requires a floor space of approximately 
SIMPLE, FOOLPROOF TEST— As cans feed into the Bliss 5 x 6 feet. 
318, they re enclosed by one of the 18 air-tight testing 


spouts. 


MODERATELY PRICED— The Bliss 318 Can Tester gives 


buckets ompresse d air is then pumpe d to the can vou the advantages of many larger testers—at a lower 


Even the slightest pinhole leak in the can will cause cost! Can you use a Bliss 318 on your line? It’s easy 


air pressure in the bucket to rise. When that happens to find out. Call in a Bliss Can Machinery Specialist to 


the can is ejected automatically. It's a simple, thor- study your production line set-up and make his recom- 


oughly-dependable way to eliminate “leakers”. mendations. There’s no obliga- 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC—The Bliss 318 Automatic tion on your part, of course. 

Air Can Tester needs no operator, An electrically con 

trolled stop-and-start feeding system completely elim E. W. BLISS COMPANY 
inates jams—automatically. All cans are tested and 50 Church Street, New York 7 
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It is becoming increasingly difficult for Seedsmen to 
place acreage for seed crops, due to intense competition 
from growers of grain, sugar beets, commercial beans 
and peas, etc. 


This situation is likely to create a short supply of 
some varieties later in the year, and as a consequence, 
prices may advance. 


SR er eS PIAS 


In addition to this, there is always the possibility ot 
a shortage of desirable strains later in the year, due, 
among other things to crop failure. 


Finally, as you know, spot prices rarely, if ever, drop 
below early contract prices. 


So CONTRACT NOW! 


And remember . . . WOODRUFF has the SEED 
for hetter (ZroZe ... better Packs 


Woodruff specializes in varieties adapted for Processing! 


UGS F. H.WOODRUFF & Sons, Inc. 
Seed 


Gq 
Growers Milford, Conn., Bellerose, L. 1., Salisbury, Md 
Atlanta, Sacramento, Dallas, Mercedes, Tex., Toledo 


Se TR RE oe ear 
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WORLD'S LARGEST CANNERS, PACKERS PROVE 
YOUR BOX COSTS CAN BE SLASHED IN 1954 


CELLU-SAN Non-Toxic wood 
preservative — developed ex- 
pressly for the food handling 
industry — solves an old and 
costly problem. 


battle 


against the ravages of nature. Proof 


Chemistry has won another 
of its success can be found in hun- 


dreds of thousands of Cellu-san 
treated field boxes now in use by 
the 


packers. ® 


world’s foremost canners and 


Cellu-san, which contains none of the 


more common toxic chemicals, is a 
safe, inexpensive wood preservative 
for use on food-handling equipment. 
It is safe, clean, odorless, tasteless 


and long lasting; it will not leach out 


from weather or washings. As a result, 
Cellu-san treated wood is harmless to 
(Also 
ideal for the canvas on your viners.) 


even the most tender crops. 


Cellu-san can save you money year 
after year because it positively stops 
the fungi that cause rot. Mold or mil- 
dew cannot develop to contaminate 
your crop. Harvesting containers stay 
clean and sanitary. 


FAR LESS BREAKAGE 


Secondly, Cellu-san controls the mois- 
ture content in wood, Hot sunshine, 
or soaking rain cannot cause excessive 
Nails hold 


box stays 


shrinking and_ swelling. 
firmly. Thus the treated 
“young”, strong and far more resistant 
to the slam-bang treatment it gets 


every day during harvesting. Result: 


You save dollars through less break 


age every year, 


ACCURATE TARE WEIGHTS 


And since Cellu-san treated containers 
cannot become waterlogged, sizable 
savings are possible when crops are 


bought on the basis of gross weight. 


Cellu-san provides a lasting chemical 
barrier that can be applied in u matter 
of seconds. Only a simple dip tank 
and unskilled labor are required. The 
cost is pennies per box. The results 
dollars. So 


quick and easy, so safe and inexpen- 


can save thousands of 


sive, Cellu-san can make a major 
contribution to the efficiency of your 


harvesting operations. 
*Names on request 
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CELLU-SAN ADDS YEARS TO THE LIFE 
OF FIELD BOXES, HAMPERS, PALLETS 


1. Fewer Replacements 
Needed Each Year 


2. Repair Costs Go Down 


3. Mildew, Rot, Fungus, 
Mold Stopped ! 


4. Crop Contamination 
is Minimized 

5. Boxes Stay Cleaner, 
More Sanitary 


6. Warping, Swelling, 
Checking Controlled 


7. Nail-Holding Power 
Improved 174% 


8. NON-TOXIC, Safe to 
Use 


9. Costs only Pennies 
per Box 


10. Applied in 3 Seconds 
by Dipping 


Treated box (left) shows how Cellu-san keeps wood 
clean and sanitary — free of rot, mold and mildew. 


HOW to ESTIMATE 
YOUR SAVINGS 


Industry surveys have established 
20% per year depreciation on field 
boxes, which includes repair and re- 
placement. Take the cost of the new 
boxes (or hampers) you will buy this 
season. Suppose you could double the 
life of these boxes for another few 
cents each, with Cellu-San? Can you 


afford not to? 


CELLU-SAN 


The first, and only, NON-toxic wood preservative and 


water repellent developed expressly for the food industry. 


DIVISION OF DARWORTH 


Simsbury, Connecticut 
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INC. 


EE EE EE SE SE SE a 


When ordering new boxes, hampers 
or pallets this year, specify Cellu-San 
treatment. Or, apply it at your own 
plant with a simple in-and-out dip 
immersion. For a prompt estimate of 
cost, simply fill in the coupon below 
and mail today. 


CELLU-SAN 


Division of Darworth Inc. 
Simsbury, Connecticut 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send us with no obligation: 


Brochure containing 
complete information 


Estimate of treating cost 


We intend to purchase : 
quantity 


of this year. 
type of container 
or pallet 


Name 
Company 


Address 





We’ll be more than pleased to tailor 


our package service to your order 


Naturally you want well-made containers that move through 
your packing lines with unerring accuracy. And you want deliv- 
eries right on the nose. These are basic features of Continental’s 
Tailor-Made Package Service, and every one of our customers 
gets them. However, equally important are the engineering and 
research helps we make available—especially adapted to your 
individual needs. Why not give us a chance to work with you? 
We'll do our best to make your packaging problems a thing 
of the past! 


CONTINENTAL © cAN COMPANY 


Continental Can Building, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Central Division: 135 So. Lo Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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Convention Report 


E. E. WILLKIE (second from left), president of Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., is con- 
gratulated on his election as president of the National Canners Association by Louis 
Ratzesberger Jr. (right), retiring association president. George B. Morrill Jr., Burnham 
& Morrill Co. (left), newly elected NCA vice‘president, and Carlos Campbell (second 
from right), NCA executive secretary-treasurer, add their good wishes. 


Consumer preference & 
marketing top features of 
NCA convention 


E. E. Wi'lkie new Association president; E. N. Funkhouser 
heads CM & SA; Secretary Hobby and Dr. Stare were among 
featured speakers at 47th annual National Canners show 


A COMPREHENSIVE INSIGHT on what 
the American home-maker thinks of 
canned foods and a well-rounded pro- 
gram devoted to canners’ business and 
scientific affairs were major features 
of the National Canners Association 
convention and meetings of allied in- 
dustries held in Atlantic City, January 
23-27. 

The convention, rated as the largest 
business gathering in the U. S., was 
attended by an estimated 18,000 can- 
ners, food brokers, food freezers, glass 
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packers, grocery executives, and man- 
ufacturers of the containers, machin 
ery, labels, and other articles used to 
pack the country’s annual supply of 
canned foods. The Atlantic City Con- 
vention Bureau estimated the attend- 
ance at the above figure. Convention 
co-sponsors were the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association and 
the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion. 

Total official registration at Con- 
vention Hall given to FOOD PACKER 


at the close of convention by W. D. 
Lewis, secretary of the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, was 
8,118, broken down as follows: Can- 
ners, 2,348; Canadian canners, 41; 
pickle packers, 196; preservers, 127; 
frozen-food packers, 189; food manu- 
facturers, 708; food retailers, 132; 
NCA staff, 43; education and govern- 
ment representatives, 152; CM & SA 
members, 2,350; overseas visitors, 14; 
guests, 1,633; and press representa- 
tives, 185. 


147 firms exhibited 


Mr. Lewis said that 147 firms ex- 
hibited—the largest ever exhibiting at 
Atlantic City, and that the floor space 
used at this exhibit was more than 
ever before. Seven firms exhibited at 
the 1954 show for the first time: Mario 
Contact Plate Freezer Co.; Canning 
Machinery Co.; Package Machinery 
Co.; Rietz Manufacturing Co.; Asep- 
tic-Thermo Indicator Co; Darworth, 
Inc.; and H. J. Mayer & Sons. Mr. 
Lewis said that most exhibitors re- 
ported that much business was trans- 
acted and many orders for equipment 
and supplies were written; and that 
the new exhibitors were delighted with 
the acceptance given them by the in- 
dustry. 

E. E. Wicker, president of Pacific 
American Fisheries, Inc., Bellingham, 
Washington, was elected president of 
the National Canners Association for 
1954. He succeeds Louis Ratzesberger 
Jr., Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, 
Ill. George B. Morrill Jr., Burnham & 
Morrill Co., Portland, Maine, was 
elected 1954 vice-president. Carlos 
Campbell, Washington, D. C., was 
continued in office as executive sec- 
retary-treasurer. NCA members elect 
ed 26 directors to new terms; the 
terms of 46 members of the board of 
directors were held over. 

Speaking at the first general session, 
Dr. Frepricx J. Stare, chairman of 
the department of nutrition, Harvard 
University, told the delegates that 
within the past generation, the science 
of nutrition has made sound and stable 
advances—“greater progress than in 
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all the preceding centuries.” Dr. Stare 
one of the nation’s outstanding author 
ities on human nutrition, is the son of 
Fred A, Stare, a retired Wisconsin pea 
canner and a former president of the 
National Canners Association 

Dr. Stare praised NCA for its con 
tribution to nutrition through studies 
made in its laboratories as well as 
those financed in part by funds NCA 
has provided to various universities 
studies primarily with the 
effect of the commercial canning proc 
ess on the nutrient content of foods. 
He that “We probably 
more the nutritive values of 
canned foods than any other type of 
foods; and I might add that the tech 
niques 


dealing 


said know 


about 


of commercial have 


canning 
the last 


nutritive value of 


been so improved in 
that the 
canned foods 1S 
that of many fresh foods 


as ordinarily available to the consum 
a” 


two 


decades 
many actually su 


perior to 


Health improved 10 ways 


He listed the following 10 specific 
ways in which the application of mod 
ern nutritional knowledge 
the health of 
Prevention and 
weight and obesity 
out 


can im 
(1) 
treatment of over 
Dr. Stare pointed 
that overweight is a real health 
hazard and that something can and 
should be done about it, He stated 
that “Those of you in a business that 
depends on selling food may not like 


prove people 


the idea of advising a substantial seg 
ment of the American public to eat 
less, but a little simple arithmetic with 


E. N. FUNKHOUSER (right), Dewey & Almy C 
Machinery & Supplies Assn. at the recent Atlan 
& Chemical Corp., was elected 


insurance statistics will readily show 
that by eating less one will actually 
live longer to eat more.” (2) Treat- 
ment of high blood pressure; it is 
known that 25 to 50 percent of the 
cases of high blood pressure can be 
satisfactorily treated by dietary means; 
(3 and 4) Treatment of atherosclero- 
sis and heart disease—the avoidance 
of overweight or weight reduction, a 
general protein intake, and a low fat 
diet are cardinal points in the treat 
ment of these diseases; (5) Prevention 
of nutritional anemia and (6) preven- 
tion of tooth decay; (7) A healthier 
and (8) a healthier child 
hood; (9) a healthier adulthood and 
(10) a healthier old age. On the latter 
point, Dr. Stare said that improved 
nutrition will aid in the protection of 
body functions at high levels of health 


infancy 


OVETA CULP HOBBY, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
a featured speaker at the NCA convention, talks with Gen. Lucius D. 


Clay (left), chairman of 


of the National Canners Assn 


the board 
Oliver G. Willits, Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J., 


Continental 


Can Co., and 


and chairman 


Convention Committee. 


vice-president. 


hemical Co., was elected president of the Canning 
tic City exhibit. C. K. Wilson (left), Food Machinery 
W. D. Lewis (center) continues as secretary 


and help maintain a maximum of 
physical and mental efficiency for a 
maximum period. “This is of special 
interest today,” he added, “when we 
realize that more people are living in 
the 70’s and 80's than ever before. 
Good nutrition may spell the differ- 
ence between years of doting senility 
and years of worth-while living for 
you and me.” 

Speaking on the general theme of 
“shared in‘erest and shared respon 
sibility,” the Honorable Oveta Cup 
Hossy, secretary of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare, reviewed subjects 
of related concern between the can 
ning industry and her department, 
notably those within the scope of the 
Food and Drug Administration, She 
discussed specifically the concern for 
the mounting problem of water pol 
lution in America, the splendid co 


Dr. Fredrick Stare (left), professor of nutri- 
tion at Harvard University, and a program 
speaker talks with his father, F. H. Stare, re- 
tired prominent canner from Columbus, Wis. 
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WM. A. FREE SR., (left) Hungerford Packing Co 


operation given by canners during the 
time the industry was without a fac 
tory inspection law, chemical additives 
to foods, and cooperation on establish 
ing food standards. The Secretary said 
that standards have been agreed upon 
and established for more than 200 
foods in 17 different categories, in 
cluding 40 different canned vegeta 
bles. She added, however, that “our 
standard-making procedure itself has 
also been criticized as being slow and 
cumbersome.” She said that the De 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is heartily in favor of the Hale 
bill to shorten the standard-setting 
procedures. “We sincerely hope that 
Congress will complete enactment of 
the bill in this session,” Mrs. Hobby 
said, 

RAYMOND A. Rosinson, director of 
research for Crowell-Collier Publish 
ing Co., told the crowded general ses 
sion at the convention that more than 
nine out of 10 (93 percent) of all 
U. S. urban families served canned 


DON R. CALLAHAN, Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy (left), Nelson Budd, 
NCA, and George Anderson, DAY, discuss the continuing consumer rela 
tions and marketing program underway by the National Canners Assn 
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, and chairman of the 
Jan. 24 marketing session, is shown here with speakers (I. to r.) Arthur 
Chadwick, Chas B. Pearson, and T. Wylie Kinney, all of LIFE Magazine; 
and Edwin B. George, director of Dun & Bradstreet’s Dept. of Economics 


foods (vegetables, fruits, or iuices) 
during the week of October 96. 19538 
Mr. Robinson explained that his talk 
was based on the findings of a nation 
wide survey of 2,500 U. S 
conducted by 
well-Collier 


viewed home-makers in their homes in 


families 

a veteran staff of Cro 
investigators who inter 
68 communities ranging from met 
ropolitan centers like New York, Chi 
cago, and Los Angeles down to small 
towns of 2,500 population. The popu 
larity of canned foods in this study 
was attributed to their economy, time 
saving features, and quality. 

Canned fruits were considered bet 
ter than or equal to frozen by a majori 
ty of the 
frozen vegetables won out over can 
ned. The majority, however, also 
thought that canned fruits and vegeta 


home-makers voting, but 


bles are less expensive than frozen. 

that, when 
shopping for canned fruits and vege 
tables, the brand was most important 


The survey showed 


but price and the size of the can 


Center System (left), 
armed forces with Dr 


AT THE RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE, I. to r.: C. L. Bedford, Michigan 
Experiment Station; W. A. Gould, FOOD PACKER quality control editor; 
Norman C. Healy, U. S. Department of Agriculture; and C. H. Mahoney, 


NCA. Bedford, Healy, and Mahoney participated in the conference 


were also reported as having substan 
tial influence. Understandably enough, 
more inportant 
families. 
Conversely, the importance of brand 
circles. 


price was relatively 
among the lower-income 
increased in higher-income 
Since the survey was conducted during 
the middle of the fall 
Robinson pointed out that the varieties 
of canned foods served could not be 


regarded as typical of year-round con- 


season, Mr. 


sumption. The most popular kinds of 
canned vegetables used on an average 
day during the week surveyed were 
peas, corn, snap beans, and tomatoes, 
in that order, with 11 percent of all 
U. S. families serving canned peas. 
Most popular canned fruit was peach 
es (8 percent) followed by pineapple, 
fruit cocktail, and pears. Tomato led 
the list of canned juices (11 percent) 
followed by orange, pineapple, grape- 
fruit and prune 

Substituting for SecreTARY OF AG- 
RICULTURE BENSON, ASSISTANT SECRE- 


rary Joun H. Davis called for 


BRIG. GEN. N. C. Waldron, commanding general of the QM Market 
discusses 1954 canned foods requirements for 
H. L. Stier, NCA, and Col. J. 


R. Prince, QM. 





W. M. CAMPBELL (third from left), Fayette Canning Co., was elected president of the Old Guard 
Society ot the Atlantic City convention. Shown here (I. to r.) are: John Dingee, Crown Can 
Co., Old Guard secretary; Harry Stansbury, A. K. Robins & Co., 1953 president; and Walter G 
Glascoff Sr., Canned Foods, Inc., Waupun, Wisconsin, ex-president of the Old Guard Society 


consideration of a marketing agree 
ment program for 
Davis admitted that fruit and vege 


processors. Mr 


have not 
favored extending the Act (Agricul 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937) to cover the raw products they 


table processors generally 


use, or the finished processed product 
On the other hand, he continued, pro 
ducers and producer organizations are 
demonstrating more interest in obtain 
ing such authority than 
they have at any previous time. Mr. 
Davis stated, “We in the Department 
are hopeful that producers and proc- 


additional 


essors can reconcile their views to the 
end that the limitations of the present 
statute may be eliminated, or, at least, 


reduced. We need to discuss this sub- 
ject further with producer and proc- 
essor groups, and it is our intention to 
do so. We stand ready to work with 
your organization on this problem at 
any time.” 


$66 2/3 billion for food 


Georce TrEsSCHER and CHARLES 
Pearson of Life Magazine, in an ex 
ceHent visual and narrative presenta- 
tion, reviewed the current American 
food market and dramatically illus 
trated the vital part the canning in- 
dustry plays in fulfilling this market. 
They pointed out that Americans now 
spend about 30 percent of their in- 
come, or $66 2/3 billion on food. 


DR. SAMUEL C. PRESCOTT (right), retired eminent food technologist, 


receives the first annual Forty Niner Service Award at the group’s 
annual meeting on Jan. 22. Presenting the award are Dr. Roger Lueck, 
American Can Co, (left) and James McGowan Jr., chairman of the board 
of the Campbell Soup Co. Dr. Prescott has more than 50 years of 


service. 


Though the country is spending more 
for food than ever before, diet-con- 
scious citizens could never be labeled 
gluttons. The U. S. is eating better 
than ever before. They said that per- 
capita consumption of flour and grain 
products is off 13 percent from the 
1935-39 average; potatoes are off by 
30 percent. But meat is up 21 percent, 
vegetables up 15 percent, eggs up 
42 percent, and dairy products up 11 
percent, indicating that the kind and 
quality of food consumers are eating 
have changed—not the quantity. Tres- 
cher and Pearson substantiated the 
solid position that canned foods oc- 
cupies in the total market picture. 
Annual per-capita consumption of 
canned fruits is up to about 20 
pounds; yearly consumption of fruit 
juices is about 13 pounds per person; 
we consume a healthy 41 pounds of 
canned vegetables per person yearly. 
Also, they added, canned foods prices 
are substantially lower than those of 
the food industry generally. 

The Life speakers emphasized the 
“convenience” component of today’s 
U. S. food bill and said that it’s 
obvious that the purchasing and prep- 
aration of food have been made 
dramatically easier for American 
home-makers. Employed women and 
unavailability of maids have brought 
demands for easily prepared foods. 
The upshot of this trend, the speakers 
continued, is that the consumer’s food 


bill today includes a vastly increased 
component for “marketing charges,” 
i.e., the cost of getting the food from 
the farmer to him. Everyone knows 
of the successful efforts being made 
all through the chain of distribution 


FORTY NINER OFFICERS FOR 1954 (left to right): M. R. Feeney, Lansing 
B. Warner, Inc., president; David S. Nay, Wm. J. Stange Co., vice- 
president; and Frank Langsenkamp Jr., the F. H. Langsenkamp Co., 
secretary. Forty Niner annual meeting was held Friday, January 22. 
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E. E, WILLKIE (left), Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., and newly elected pres- 


ident of National Canners Association, is shown here with (I. to r.) Fred C are 


Heinz, past president of NCA; Mrs. Louis Ratzesberger Jr.; Mrs. Willkie; and 
and retiring president of the NCA 


Louis Ratzesberger Jr., Illinois Canning Co 


to cut costs. It is only that the middle 
men who have always been there are 
performing, at the consumer's insist 
ence, a whole new range of fairly 
costly services. In 1945, marketing 
charges accounted for 46 cents of the 
food dollar; today they 
account for 56 cents, and their “bite” 
out of the dollar has 
steadily. 


consumer § 


been rising 


Radiation sterilization 


In the technical G. B. 
Pratt and O. F. Ecx.unp, researchers 
for American Can Co., discussed re 


sessions, 


cent experiments made on radiation 
sterilization of foods. Their conclusions 


were that many factors affect the 


radiation sterilization requirements of 


food. Among these were the type and 
concentration of the contaminating 
organisms, the nature of the medium 
in which the organisms are contained, 


Canners; 
Agricultural Experiment Station; and Traver 


ATTENDING THE RAW PRODUCTS sessions 
to r.) Ray T. Floate, Michigan Fruit 


Chas B. Sayre, New York State 


J. Smith, Magnuson Engineers, Inc. 


and the presence of air. Factors hav 
ing but slight effect or no effect at 
all were the pH of the medium con- 
taining the organisms and the pres- 
ence of the free radical acceptor, 
sodium ascorbate 

Samples of meat which had been 
subject to sterilization 
gamma radiation were found by many 
taste 
This objectionable fla- 


vor was reduced in beef but was not 


dosages ot 


tasters to have objectionable 


characteristics. 


entirely eliminated by irradiating the 
meat while frozen or, to a lesser extent, 
by the addition of sodium ascorbate. 
The objectionable flavors produced in 
pork were not reduced by these treat 
ments. Pasteurization after irradiation 
seemed to have no effect on the flavor 
after storage 

The results indicate no serious de 
terioration in quality during storage 
of radiation-sterilized meats, but the 
off-flavors developed by the radiation 


continue to present an obstacle to 


ommercial application. 


NCA announces new 
program to accelerate 
and maintain canned 
foods consumption 


The National Canners Association 
is extending its consumer relations ac- 
tivities with a new program designed 
maintain canned 

Announcement 
was made by the Association at its 
Atlantic City convention that the NCA 
board of directors approved a con- 
sumer relations program not to exceed 
$150,000, to get underway immedi- 
Employment of the New York 
firm of Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy 
to assist In carrying out the program 


to accelerate and 


foods consumption. 


ately 


was authorized. 
This action by the N.C.A. was taken 
on the recommendation of a special 


H. TROMAS AUSTERN (from left) and J. Harry 
Covington, legal officers for NCA, are shown 
here with Dr. J. R. Esty, Western Branch 
Laboratories, National Canners Association. 


NEW TOMATO COUNCIL OFFICERS (I. to r.): W. M. Jarboe, Harrison & Jarboe, 
treaurer; Chas. B. Silver Ii, Chas. B. Silver & Son, manager; W. R. Edmunds, 
D. E. Foote & Co., president; Mrs. Helen W. Rue, secretary; and Harvey J. 
Jarboe, Harrison & Jarboe, retiring president and now board member ex-officio. 
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Winter meeting, National Pickle Packers pbssoctation, 
Hew York City, Yanuary 2/ 


Pickle packers’ wives came to NPPA’s meeting at the Roosevelt Hotel: 
(Il. to r.) Mrs. Warren K, Hathaway, Budlong Pickle Co.; Mrs. Edward 
S. Guggenheimer, Bloch & Guggenheimer, wife of NPPA’‘s president; 


and Mrs. James M. Irwin, the H. W. Madison Company. 


Seedsmen were represented, too. Here are (I. to r.) Associated Seed 
Growers’ Doug Maclver, New Haven, Conn.; Joseph Steinke, Orange, 
Conn.; and R. W. “Woody” Richardson, Dousman, Wisconsin. 


Dr. J. L. Etchel’s, USDA (left); Henry Hicks, Associated Seed Growers; Here (I. to r.) Dr. A. H. Downey, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 


Edward S. Guggenheimer; and Mr. and Mrs 


committee of canners, headed by W. 
A. Free, Sr., of the Hungerford Pack 
ing Company, Hungerford, Pa., which 
has spent several months surveying 
the public-acceptance situation in 
canned foods. These studies revealed 
“that the industry is in a_ healthy, 
growing condition but we do recog 
nize that, because of the dynamic na- 
ture of this industry, its members will 
not be satisfied with the present rate 
of 
bility of improvement in the situation”, 
stated Mr. Free, “It is up to every one 
of us canners to work hard as individ 
uals so as to ensure the full success of 
this promotion effort.” 

Mr. Anderson outlined to the 
N.C.A. Board members a program 
that he asserted will “strengthen the 
industry’s position in the market place 
and create in the consumer or house- 
wife a lasting awareness and apprecia 
tion of canned, foods in the daily 
buying and preparation of meals in 
her home”, The program contemplates 


growth so long as there is a possi 
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Michael Bershad, N. Y. 


the building of prestige for canned 
foods, and includes plans for an an 
nual National Canned Foods Confer- 
ence, and for emphasizing to 
distributors and at the retail level the 


business potential in these products. 


New members of NCA 
board of directors elected 
at Atlantic City convention 


Chas. Alhadeff, Whiz Fish Prod- 
ucts Co., Seattle; W. E. Beach, 
McKeon Canning Co., Burbank, Calif.; 
A. M. Erickson, Barron-Gray Co. Div., 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San 
Jose, Calif.; T. E. Evans, Reinbeck 
Canning Co., Reinbeck, Iowa; Peter 
Filice, Filice & Perrelli Canning Co., 
Inc., Richmond, Calif.; Walter Friend, 
Friend Bros., Melrose, Mass.; W. T. 
Dixon Gibbs, Gibbs & Co., Baltimore; 
P. W. Gould, Franklin Farms Prod- 
ucts Co., Farmington, Maine; John 
Hauser, C. H. Musselman Co., Big- 
lerville, Pa.; J. C. Hemingway, H. C. 


discusses the meeting with Dana A. Jewett, D. M. Jewe't Co., Inc. 


Hemingway & Co., Auburn, N. Y.; 
W. D. Hooper, Hunt Foods, Inc., Ful 
lerton, Calif.; L. C. Jones, J. R. Simplot 
Co., Caldwell, Idaho; F. Lowden 
Jones, Walla Walla Canning Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash.; L. M. Jones, 
Washington Canners Cooperative, 
Vancouver, Wash.; Glenn Knaub, P. 
J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J.; Ray 
Krier, Krier Preserving Co., Belgium, 
Wis.; J. B. Lane, Westgate-California 
Tuna Packing Co., San Diego; Claude 
Mershon, Fosgate Citrus Concentrate 
Co-op., Orlando, Fla.; R. A. Moss, 
Woods Cross Canning Co., Clearfield, 
Utah; G. O, Robey, Kemp Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Frankfort, Ind.; John Seuerth, 
Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich.; 
W. B. Swonger, St. Mary’s Packing 
Co., Sidney, Ohio; M. K. Tescher, 
Kuner-Empson Co., Brighton, Colo.; 
G. A. Turmail, Bluffton Foods, Inc., 
Bluffton, Ind.; Andrew Washburn, A. 
Washburn & Sons, Bloomington, I[Il.; 
and S. G. Wimmer, S. G. Wimmer & 
Son, Christiansburg, Va. 
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Wm. J. Stange Co. booth: Herman Rattiner 
and Bernard L. Caplan, Evelyn Packing Co. 
Tubby Wood, Stange; Lester Caplon, Evelyn; 
and David S. Nay, Stange Co. 


Four pages of 


photographs of 


CM & SA exhi- 
bitors’ booths 
by FOOD PACKER 


Darworth Products Co. booth: Edgar R. Clark 
and George W. Conelly, The Winorr Canning 
Co.; and Frederick D. Houghton and Dan 
O'brien, CelluSan Div., Darworth Co. 


Ferry-Morse Seed Co. booth: Fred Geise, 
American Can Co.; G. O. Johnson and Ned 
Banton, Ferry-Morse; and Paul Lynch, Com 
stock Foods, Inc., Newark, N. J 
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A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. booth: Louis E 
Kibler, A. K. Robins; A. E. Fortugno, Oxford 
Royal Mushroom Products, Inc., Kelton, Pa.; 
Robert A. Sindall Jr., A. K. Robins. 


Ball Bros. Co. booth: Fred H. Dellwo, Muncie, 


Ind., Kermit le May, Chicago, Everett E 


Ester, Muncie, and W. D. Wray, New York, 


all of Ball Bros. Co. 


Corneli Seed Co. booth: Francis Raymaley, 
Seabrook Farms; W. B. Carter and Robt. F 
Kramer, Corneli; E. A. Walgenbach, Mammoth 
Spring Canning Co.; C. M. Corneli, Corneli 


Canners Exchange Subscribers booth: L. P 
Cooper, Gallatin Valley Seed Co.; M. R. Fee 
ney, Canners Exchange; R. E. Ramsay, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; E. H. Hughes, 
Morrison Bros. Seed Co., Spokane, Wash 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. booth: C. S. 
Allcot, Jr., C.1.T. Corp.; Palyle E. Peasley, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton; and Arthur H. Heid- 
gers, C.I.T., Philadelphia. 


Burt Machine Co. booth: Vincent F. Huth, 
Mammoth Spring Canning Co., Sussex, Wis.; 
and Harold Heimerl, Lavern Clarey, K. S. 
Kneiske and Harry Miller, all of Burt. 


Continental Can Co. booth: George P. Davis, 
Continental; Ogal P. Crews, Land O' the Sky 
Foods, West Milton, Pa.; and A. B. Paltz, 
Continental Can Company. 


ee eed 


W. F. & John Barnes Co. booth: J. W. Oland- 
er, W. F. & John Barnes Co.; Gilbert Schuelke, 
Chain Belt Co.; C. R. Carlson and R. B. Bill- 
ingham, Jr., both of Barnes. 





a 


Waukesha Foundry Co, booth: George Hors Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Co. Oakite Products, Inc. booth: Art Noble, Ray 
ley, George Horsley Co.; C. E. Schick, P. J Harry Ayers, American Machine Corp.; J. M Bros. & Noble Canning; Chas. H. Cooper, Pre 
Zwick, Emil M. Howe, all of Waukesha Henningson, Canco; and E. O. Lowell and ble Canning Co.; Wm. J. Scarlett, Minneapo 

George Koeberle, both of Angelus. lis-Honeywell; and E. K. Bellington, Odakite 


Where canners, suppli- 


ers, manufacturers, & 


guests get together to 


talk things over 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. booth Armstrong Cork Co. booth: Byron T. Petry, 

Mrs. William Hudson, Gerber Products Co.; Armstrong; E. E. Meschter, American Preserve 

Oakland, Calif.; W. de Beck, Food Machin Co.; Lawrence P. Money, Sunt. of Canneries, 

ery & Chemical Corp.; and Mr. Hudson Detroit House of Correction, Plymouth, Mich.; 
and R. H. Hetzel, Armstrong. 


Heekin Can Co. booth: W. J. Hoye, Heekin Lee Metal Products Co. booth: J. Munson Griffith Laboratories, Inc. booth: Joe Czar 
Ezra Drake, Thomas & Drake Canning Co Lee, George H. Tay, Sr., and Thomas J. Lee, necki, Chicago; Bob Stutz, Newark, N. J.; 
Haskell, Okla.; J. E. Frier, Griffin Mfg. Co., all of Lee Metal Products Co Johnnie Weinrich, San Francisco; and Andy 
Muskogee, Okla.; and C. L. Heekin, Heekin Maren, Chicago, Griffith Loboratories 


Can. 


American Can Co. booth: D. B. Craver, vice- E. W. Bliss Co. booth: H. K. Segerlind, and F. H. Woodruff & Sons booth: Geo. R 
president in charge of sales, and T. E. Alwyn Wm. St. Lawrence, Bliss; Joseph L. Valle, Beecher and Jerry B. Morse, Woodruff; and 
executive vice-president, Canco Feinstin Can Co.; and Lew Hills, Bliss Co Joseph Bassett, Temerson Canning Co., Inc 
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Morton Salt Co. booth: W. W. Morrison, Mor Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. booth: Burt Brewer Owens-Illinois Glass Co. booth: |. J. Hutch- 
ton Salt; Albert Schuchardt, Country Gardens; Chisholm-Ryder Co.; and Harry Stansbury ings, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh; and K. §$ 
Don Hyland, Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc Upham, Owens-illinois Glass Co. 


PRIX ° luaver 


Sn Raptete9* 


Dr. Samuel C. Prescott, 
retired MIT food tech- 
nologist, was given the 
first Forty Niner Serv- 
ice Award at the con- 
vention. See page 72 
for the life story of 


this famous scientist. 


Horix Mfg. Co., Inc. booth: Renwick McWil General Electric Co. booth: Russell Morgan, 

liams, Mrs. Frank B. Fairbanks, and Jerry GE; R. C. Cosgrove, Green Giant Co.; Ray- 

Scanlon, all of Horix Mfg. Co mond Franz and John 8B. Sullivan, Photo- 
switch, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


“i \ 


National Can Corp. booth: J. R. Koeniger, Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. booth: George Dakan, Northrup, King & Co. booth: J. H. Ellison 
S. V. O’Donnell, W. R. Janney, and Al Har A. B. Sauvageot, F. A. Riemann, and M. A and Lyman G. Schermerhorn, of Rutgers Uni- 
tung, all of National Can Corp. Corso, all of Hazel-Atlas Glass Co versity; and L. W. Corbett, Northrup, King 


White Cap Co. booth: George P. White, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Inc. booth: N. C Berlin Chapman Co. booth: Ben Heian and 
White Cap; N. €. Daniels, H. J. Heinz Co.; Dakin; |. G. Potts, general sales mgr.; and Paul P. Glasener, Chippewa Canneries; M. P. 
and R. P. White, White Cap Co Chas. F. Mayer, president, all of Mayer Verhulst, Wisconsin Cannners Assn., Madison. 
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Associated Seed Growers, Inc. booth: Mer 
ritt Clark, Donald Clark, and R. W. Richard 
son, all of Associated Seed. 


PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


SKE FINE PRODUCTS 


Corn Products Sales Co. booth: R. F. Cohee 
and Lt. S. Smith, Corn Products; E. Jack 
Hohhof, Dodge & Olcott; D. E. Tobin, Victor 
Preserving Co.; and J. R. Von Bargen, Corn 
Products Sales Co 


ae 
aa 


ee 
* 


£ 


The Scott Viner Co. booth: R. H. Gehrer, 
Libby, McNeill and Libby; F. H. Copeland, 
George A. Knorr, R. P. Knell, Scott Viner 


vr 4 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co. booth: Chas. T 
Corkran, Consumers ice & Supply Co.; Rich 
ord L. Hamachek, Hamachek Co.; and J. R 
Atkins, Consumers ice & Supply Co 
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F. H. Langsenkamp Co. booth: F. S. Langs White Cap Co. booth: A. S. Burhans, Beech 
enkamp; and R. G. Switzer, Atkins Pickle nut Packing Co.; and John C. Swift and 
Co., Atkins, Arkansas Cc. P. Kolstedt, booth of White Cap Co. 


m 
Ea 


The Foxboro Co. booth: L. M. Richardson, Urschel Laboratories, Inc. booth: Joe Par- 

Foxboro; W. W. Drueck and Thomas H. Bush, diek, California Vegetable Concentrates, Inc.; 

Armour & Co.; and J. D. Mason, Foxboro Joe Urschel, Urschel Laboratories; and W. B 
Bannon, Calif. Concentrates 


Crown Cork & Seal Co. booth: Russ Elliott, Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. booth: Albert 
N. D. Grasty, Bill Lohrfinck, John Collins, and Polhemus, D. M. Jewett, Inc.; H. W. Robin- 
Ralph Costa, all of Crown Cork & Seal son and Earle Elleman, of Anchor Hocking. 


Link-Belt Co. booth: Arthur E. Guest, Hax- Clark Equipment Co. booth: R. M. Mathias, 
ton Foods, Inc.; and William J. Nighbert, Clark Equipment; and Earl Smith and 
of the Link-Belt Co J. Donald Baxter, The Baxter Canning Co 
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Brokers’ report 


warts 
aseee 


WILLIS JOHNSON JR., newly elected national chairman of the National Food Brokers Association 


(left), is congratulated by E. Norton Reusswig 
Rogers (center), president of the association, 


(right), retiring national chairman. Watson 


adds his good wishes to the new chairman 


Brokers condemn attempts to change 
Robinson-Patman Act at association's 
fiftieth anniversary meeting 


Willis elected new national chairman; H. F. Krimendahl 


of Stokely outlines responsibilities of 


MAJORITY SENTIMENT in the food in- 
dustry is lining up in opposition to 
proposed amendment of the Robinson 
Patman Act, Watson Rogers, president 
of the National Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, told Association members at its 
annual meeting in Atlantic City. The 
NFBA meeting was held in conjunc- 
tion with the National Canners As- 
sociation convention and the exhibit 
of the Canning Machinery and Sup 
plies Association, January 23-27. 

Scoring attacks on the brokerage 
provisions of the federal anti-discrimi- 
nation statute, Mr. Rogers told the 
50th anniversary convention that the 
association “is going to continue to 
fight and work diligently to prevent 
any form of price discrimination 
among competing buyers.” 

He labeled as “false and inflam- 
matory” the efforts of a 
formed minority distributor group to 
create the impression that controversy 
surrounding its effort to “emasculate” 
the Robinson-Patman Act through 
amendment of Section 2 (c), the so- 
called “brokerage clause,” reflects a 


recently 
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food brokers 


difference of interests between food 
brokers and wholesalers. 

“Actually,” Mr. Rogers declared, 
“this is not the case.” The question is 
whether the interests of the majority 
of wholesale grocers will be disregard 
ed for the interests of a few other 
wholesale grocers. It is a question 
whether the welfare of the majority 
of independents will be sacrificed for 
the benefit of a selfish minority which 
is seeking to enrich itself regardless 
of what happens to its fellow whole 
salers and to the retailers thev serve 
The issue has been met, the brokers’ 
leader declared, with the majority of 
all segments of the food industry “lin 
ing up against the splinter group.” 

Replying to attacks on food brokers 
which have accompanied the efforts 
Robinson-Patman Act 
amendment, Mr. 
that a careful survey would reveal 


to secure 
Rogers. contended 


that in most instances “the wholesalers 
who have made the greatest progress 
are the ones who have worked closely 
with food brokers.” 

The brokers, more than 6,000 strong 


at the annual meeting, elected Willis 
Johnson Ir Little Rock, Ark., national 
chairman of the NFBA. He succeeds 
E. Norton Reusswig of New York. Mr. 
Johnson is a partner in the firm of 
Willis Johnson & Co., Little Rock. 
Other officers elected were: Truman 
F. Graves, Seattle, first vice-chairman; 
Walter H. Burns, Pittsburgh, second 
vice-chairman; A. Earle Clark Jr., Mi- 
imi, third vice-chairman; and Jean N. 
Bistline, Denver, member-at-large of 
the executive committee, Mr. Rogers 
continues as president of the broker 
organization, and Harry FE. Cook, Bal 
timore, was re-elected treasurer of the 
association 

The Honorable Wright 


member of Congress from Texas and 


Patman, 


one of the authors of the Robinson 
Patman Act, further blasted the efforts 
of those who would amend the Act. 
He emphasized that Section 2 (c) is 
not a brokerage section. Bather, he 
said, “It is a section prohibiting phony 
brokerage payments. That is all it 
does; that is all it was meant to do; 
and any payment of brokerage by one 
party in the sale to the other party or 
to the other party’s representative is a 
phony brokerage payment.” 


“Phony” payments 


The Congressman pointed out that 
the section to prohibit phony broker- 
age payments was placed in the bill 
because brokerage payments to the 
buyer were a serious form of price 
discrimination and permitted a con 
cealed form of such discrimination. 
“This was so regardless of the amount 
of service the buyer claimed to perform 
for the seller,” he said. “It was a form 
of discrimination that was proving dis 
istrous to independents everywhere. 
We prohibited it. We do not propose 
to lift this prohibition for one special 
group that is no more entitled to it 
than anyone else,” he added, 

Association members went on record 
is apposing S. 2604 and H. R, 7198 
which would amend Section 2 (c) of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. The asso- 
ciation also went on record as oppos- 
ing “any and all such attempts at 
compromising the best interests and 
welfare” ot selle rs and buyers in the 
food industry 

The organization stated its inten- 
tion to “continue its 50-year-old tradi- 
tion of opposing unfair business 
practices wherever they may appear,” 
ind pledged that it would “continue 
to fight any action which 

ibout unfair price dis 


agure SSiVE ly 
W yuld bring 
criminations.” 

Herbert F. Krimendahl, president 
of Stokely-Van Camp, Ince., speaking 
as a canner before the brokers, said 


that the primary mission of a food 
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broker is to maintain, day in and day 
out, a constant and inter-changing flow 
of information, ideas, and techniques 
which will achieve simultaneously the 
common objectives of all parties inter 
ested in the marketing of merchandise. 
“The broker is the focal point,” Mr. 
Krimendahl went on, “for he is the 
one who must feel the responsibility 
that merchandise is produced and 
shipped in proper quantity on a timely 
basis. The broker must also see that 
this same merchandise is displayed 
and merchandised in a manner which 
will assure its movement from the 
retailer to the consumer. If these 
functions are performed well as a 
service to the retailer and the con- 
sumer, the packer will be content 
with the service rendered to him.” 
Mr. Krimendahl emphasized that as 
a representative of a packer, the brok- 
er must have a complete knowledge 
of the packer’s product, the packer’s 
sales policies, the packer’s shipping 
facilities, and the packer’s methods of 
doing business. The broker must also 
have a complete knowledge of his cus 
tomer’s requirements so that he can 
relate them to his principal's capabili 
ties. In those instances where com 
plete accord cannot readily be 
achieved between these requirements 
and capabilities, the broker must be 
able to mediate the differences so that 
a mutually acceptable 
reached, To a large extent, he con- 
tinued, this can usually be achieved 
by a fair presentation of the facts. 
Too often the problems that seem in 
surmountable are caused by one party 


solution is 


or the other not fully understanding 
all the facts or not being willing 
to face up to the facts in a reasonable 
way. “When a broker honestly and 
intelligently represents the best inter 


Estimated requirements of canned fruits and 


vegetables from the 1954 pack 


needs of the armed forces are as follows (in 
pounds as announced by the Defense Dept. and 


Canned Vegetables 


item 


3,906,000 
10,186,000 
24,479,000 
8,164,000 
8,173,000 
12,918,000 
13,024,000 
37,973,000 
25,392,000 
19,887,000 
1,849,000 
4,710,000 
3,878,000 
52,513,000 
6,226,000 


233,278,000 


Asparagus 
Beans, lima 
Beans, string, 
Beets 

Carrots 
Catsup, tomato 
Corn 

Juice, tomato 
Peas, green 
Potatoes, sweet 
Pumpkin 
Puree, tomato 
Spinach 
Tomatoes 
Tomato paste 


Total 


Total pounds 


ests of both his principal and _ his 
customers,” Mr. Krimendahl _ said, 
“there is seldom need for exaggerated 
concessions, for usually a clear state- 
ment of the facts of any will 
suggest a simple solution acceptable 
to everyone.” 


case 


White Cap launches educa- 
tional program; predicts 
record sales in 1954 


An aggressive public relations and 
merchandising program, aimed at 
educating consumers to the vapor- 
vacuum seal for glass packed foods, 
has been launched by the White Cap 
Co, of Chicago, it was announced by 
George P. White, chairman of the 
board. 

Initial stages of the campaign, Mr. 
White said, will concentrate on: (1) 
a long range-program to gain. in- 
creased consumer acceptance of va- 
por-vacuum sealing; (2) co-ordination 
of information with the food packing 
industry on developments in the clo- 
field; and (3) keeping food 
packers alerted to the program’s prog- 
ress and results, 

Mr. White also predicted that the 
vapor-vacuum cap will have its great- 
est sales in 1954, as more and more 
foods are packed in glass. 


sure 


Funkhouser elected 
CM & SA president 


E. N. Funkhouser, general manager 
of Dewey and Almy Chemical Co.’s 
Cryovac Div., was elected president 
of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association at the Atlantic City con- 


to meet the 


Thousands Sem 


of 24/2's 


130 
340 
816 
272 
272 
431 
434 
1,266 
846 
663 
62 
157 


Apples 
Applesauce 
Apricots 

Berries 

Cherries, sour 
Cherries, sweet 
Figs ot 
Fruit cocktail 
Juice, pineapple 
Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 

Plums 


* Basis 24/2’s 
pineapple juice 


vention. C, K. Wilson, Food Machin 
ery & Chemical Corp., San _ Jose, 
Calif., was elected vice-president. 
W. D. “Dave” Lewis, Washington, 
D. C. continues as secretary. Harry A, 
Miller, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, 
and John C. Swift, White Cap Co., 
Chicago, were named to the associa 
tion’s board of directors. 


Glaser, Crandell Co. 
appoints four brokers 


Crandell Co., Chicago, 
packers of pickles, preserves, jellies 
and table sauces, announced the ap- 
pointment of four new brokers who 
will represent the firm in four major 
markets. They are: 

Olson-Radder Co., 112 Market St., 
San Francisco, for San Francisco and 
northern California; Baker-Crawford- 
Bishop, 4814 Loma Vista Ave., Los 
Angeles, for Los Angeles and southern 
California; Betzold and Buckingham, 
Inc., 814 Standard Building, Cleve- 
land, for metropolitan Cleveland and 
north central Ohio; and Seavey and 
Flarsheim Brokerage Co., 810 Walnut 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa, for the 
state of Iowa, 


Glaser, 


Charles Almy dies 


Charles Almy, co-founder of the 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., died 
in Boston on Jan 22. He was 65. Mr. 
Almy, who retired Dec. 31 of last 
year, had been a consultant to the 
Dewey and Almy company for the 
last five years, following his resigna 
tion as executive vice-president in 
1948, He and Bradley Dewey formed 
the company in 1919. Mr. Almy is 
survived by his wife, Elizabeth G. 


Almy. 


in standard cases as converted by NCA, 30 
pounds per case for vegetables and 45 pounds 


per case for fruits): 


Canned Fruits 


Thousands 
of 24/2'2's 


333 


Total pounds 


14,988,000 
9,634,000 214 
9,921,000 220 
2,546,000 57 
2,939,000 65 
1,849,000 4] 
3,456,000 77 

16,508,000 367 

18,902,000 630° 

22,514,000 500 

12,661,000 281 

13,523,000 801 
3.614,000 80 


133,055,000 2,536° ° 


*® Total does not include 630,000 24/2’s of 
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Mold-Making Skill is 
a lradition with BALL 


Precision devices constantly test the quality and know-how of their mold makers, carry- 
and uniformity of Ball Glass Containers at ing on a tradition of excellence that has 


every stage of manufacture. But in produc- made Ball the best known name in glass. 


ing the molds which shape your containers, Call Ball first of all for: 


human skill and experience are vital. Ball Stock or Special Mold Glass Containers.. 


Brothers take pride in the craftsmanship Plain or Lithographed Metal Serew Caps. 


BALL 8ROTHERS COMPANY ® MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Closure Division: The ARIDOR Company, 3428 W. 48th Place, Chicago 32, Il. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


CALL 


— 


FOR CONTAINERS, CLOSURES 
AND 
PACKAGING ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 
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Get the facts now... be ils a PACKERS SAY.... 


Have your Crown Representative i , THE CEM VACUUM LUG CAPPER 
show you how the Crown Vacuum L e is fast and completely automatic. 
Lug Cap is working for other ~ It handles a wide range of jar sizes 
packers. Let him tell you the spe- 5 ms and cap sizes . . . and the sizes can 
cific advantages it has for you, A be changed quickly and easily. 





You should investigate every angle 


of the Crown Vacuum Lug Cap. You 
will find that in addition to its many 
production advantages this closure has 
other features that give the packer a big 
“in” with Mrs. Homemaker. 


No other vacuum seal is as convenient 
for homemakers as the Crown Vacuum 
Lug Cap. This closure is removed by 
hand with a simple quarter-turn . 
tools and implements are unnecessary. 
It is a strong, rigid cap... won’t bend 
when removed . . . fits back on the jar 
perfectly to make a tight re-seal again 
and again. And, of course, the Crown 
Vacuum Lug Cap provides sure, de- 
pendable protection from the time it is 
applied on the production line until the 
jar is opened. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. eh 


Closure Division + Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Dolly Madison products are packed by the 
H.W. Madison Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


THEY’RE GREAT! 


THE CROWN SLIP RUBBER RING 

has several advantages for the packer. It assures a dependable her- 
metic seal. It contains a special lubricant which prevents the ring from 
sticking to the glass and keeps it soft and pliable if stored. It is cut 
extra-thick . . . seals off irregularities in the jar lip... won’t cut through. 


Easy to remove — 


| / implemen} 


f ~ 
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> 
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Olives are brought from the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys to 


the Berkeley plant and processed in wooden vats, then are pumped in 


this Beli-built unit to a flume and carried 


to the canning room. 


Continuous brine system carries olives from the flume through a stain- 
‘ess steel pipe under the processing room floor to this elevator, which 


conveys the product to the adjacent canning room. 


Bell has built efficient 
olive-packing business in 
metropolitan Berkeley 


California olive canner has made obvious 


disadvantages work for his own benefit 


The elevator from the processing room drops the product into this 
occumulating hopper which feeds the two inspection belts 


RUTH TEISER 


and 


CATHERINE HARROUN 


Our OF A SMALL BRICK BUILDING lo 
cated in the heart of a busy Berkeley, 
California light industrial district rolls 
more than a million dollars worth of 
canned ripe olives each year. The Bell 
Packing Co., 


on the same spot 


which had its beginning 
23 years ago, is 
California’s only olive processing and 
pac king plant located in a metropoli- 
advantages 


tan area. The combined 


and disadvantages of such a location 
have had a marked effect upon its 
Oddly 


the disadvantages have 


development. enough, even 
worked for 
the benefit of this ingenious organi 
vation 

The chief disadvantages of placing 
packing plant in the San 
Francisco Bay area are the high value 
of land and the distance from olive 
growing regions. Most of California’s 
olives (which make up the nation’s 


an olive 


40 


total domestic pack) are grown about 
a hundred miles away in the Sacra 
mento and San Joaquin valleys, and 
most packing plants are near the 
groves. Bell Packing Co., about equi 
distant between the two areas, has 
responded by creating a highly com 
pact, efficient plant with a tight year- 
around produc tion sc ‘he dule, and by 
establishing two receiving and holding 
stations, one in each of the valley 
growing sections. 

When Arthur Bell established the 
lant in Berkeley, he was mindful of 
its drawbacks, but believed them to 
be outweighed by its advantages. 
Time has proved his judgment correct. 
He has found, for instance, that there 
is a definite advantage in being only 
a bridge-length away from San Fran 
cisco, the nation’s principal olive buy 
ing center. Buyers located there can 
get to his plant in 20 minutes, see 
how the product is packed, cut a 
sample off the line, and get complete 
information at the source. 


There is another advantage in the 
ease of shipping. Warehouse space 
comes high in a district where land is 
worth about $40,000 an acre, but 
since the eastern shore of San Fran- 
cisco Bay is a terminal shipping point, 
Bell can make deliveries quickly to 
any point in the United States without 
carrying a heavy inventory. With the 
plant’s high-geared production sched- 
ule, one of Bell’s trucks can deliver a 
shipment to a carrier within two weeks 
of receipt of almost any order. Thus 
the company can be and is delicate ly 
responsive to market conditions. 

Berkeley is also conveniently close 
to can, label, and equipment suppliers. 
From the viewpoint of Arnold Nobis, 
Bell’s processor since 1935, Berkele 2y 
has an ideal climate. Where heat often 
interferes with valley packers, the 
Bay area’s constant temperate clim- 
ate makes year-around production pos- 
sible, as does its ste sady supply of cold 
water. 

Arthur Bell established the Bell 
Packing Co. in 1930 as a one-man 
enterprise which he hoped, but was 
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Olives to be canned whole are gravity-fed from 
the continuous filler developed at the Bell plant. 


not certain, would survive the depres- 
sion period in which it was bom 
Having now guided its growth to the 
point where it is a thriving plant with 
50 workers, he is shifting an in 
creasingly large part of its manage 
ment to his partner and step-son, Dan 
Carter. 

Bell had been in the canning busi- 
ness before 1919, when he became a 


some 


San Joaquin valley olive grower. So, 
when the depression dried up the 
olive market, leaving him with a beau 
tiful crop but no outlet, he quite 
thought of canning as a 
large fruit 
and vegetable canners were 


naturally 
solution. In those years 
moving 
some of their plants from out in the 
agricultural regions to the Bay area. 
Bell drove to 
Berkeley and found a small building 
that suited his purposes. That building 


Following this trend, 


is the canning room of the plant today, 
but in the beginning it housed not 
only Bell's complete operation but an 


Filled cans are switched from one to another of three Continental Can 
closing machines within three minutes with this system of switches. 
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the spray washer to 


Olives for chopped pack are gravity-fed from spray washer to the 


pitter and chopper. It discharges through steam-jacketed screw conveyor 
which drops product into filler hopper tended by women (background) 


apple sauce canner and packer of 
jams as well. Of the three enterprises, 
only Bell’s grew to maturity. 

In his original vats, Bell cured the 
olives he grew, then canned them and 
sent them out to make their way in 
an uneasy market. At first he canned 
only whok ripe olives, and they re 
main his principal pack, but he fol- 
lowed up an idea he had had for 
some time and as a result created an 
entirely new product chopped olives. 
Today chopped olives are accounting 
for an incre asingly important portion 
of the total domestic olive pack, with 
the pioneer Bell still leading the field, 
supplying about 30 percent of the 
market. 


“I dreamed of chopped olives down 


on the ranch years before I came up 
here, but I didn’t think I'd ever have 


the opportunity to work it out,” Arthur 
Bell recalls today. The main problems 
involved were getting the pits out of 
the olives and finding if the product 
could develop a market. For his first 


Bell shoved the 
pits out one by one with an old hand 
cherry pitter. His first customers were 
two San Francisco restaurants, and 
when they found chopped olive sand- 
wiches to be a popular item on their 
menus, Bell was encouraged, Origin- 
ally he had thought of packing the 
product only in institutional sizes, but 
he decided that if it went well in 
restaurants, it 


experimental pack, 


also ought to appeal 
to housewives. Now the major por 
tion of the chopped olive pack goes 
into 4%-ounce (211 x 200) cans. 
The market found, the problems of 
and Bell solved it by 
borrowing a principle from another 
industry and adapting it to his needs. 
used a 
rubber cylinder into which the seeds 
built a pitter based 
upon that principle, and it worked well 


pits remained, 


The raisin seeder, he knew, 


were pressed He 


enough to put him into commercial 
production, With a further develop 


ment of that same principle, as em- 


Trays of cans are lowered onto carts for retorting. After cooking they 
are drawn back onto carts by hand-powered winches, shown here. 





Hinged table lift has just received a load of cans from the iron tray 
in the background, and is being lowered to a slanting position so that 
the cans will be gravity-fed onto the live rollers 


onto the circular table (lower right) 


bodied in an Elliott pitter, the plant 
today can turn out some 50,000 con 
sumer-sized cans a day, “We just 
pour them through here now,” Arthur 
Bell says 

With a plant full of highly refined 
equipment, Bell Packing Co. today 
packs whole ripe and whole green-ripe 
olives, both pitted and unpitted npe 
olives, chopped ripe olives, and a 
relative market, 
sliced ripe olives. Bell was the second 
packer to try sliced olives, the first to 


newcomer to the 


market them in volume, and is today 
the leading packer of this growing 
item. Both sliced and pitted olives are 
dependent on equipment developed 
by George Ashlock (FOOD PACKER 
Man-of-the-Month, April 1952) with 
Bell’s urging and encouragement. The 
Bell plant uses two Ashlock pitters 
almost all year around, and waits its 
turn for the single Ashlock olive slicer 
now in existence 

Bell owns olive groves in both the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. 
Located in the center of each growing 
area is a field station to which the 
fruit from this acreage and that pur 
chased from other growers is brought 
during the three-month harvesting 
season. There it is sorted, graded, and 
put into storage vats in dilute brine to 
form a year around supply for the 
Berkeley plant 

The plant runs on a near-capacity 
schedule for about 11 months of the 
year. Every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday a company truck brings a 
load of olives up from one of the sta 
tions. The fruit goes directly into pro 
cessing vats. Ten to 12 days later it is 
ready to be shipped out, having been 
canned, labeled, and cased. 

Processing is done in rows of circu 
lar wooden vats. Three times a week, 


From there, they go 


Partners in the Bell Packing Co., Berkeley, Calif., are Dan Carter 
(left) and founder Arthur Bell. Located in the heart of busy Berkeley, 
the company packs more than one million dollars’ worth of canned ripe 


olives each year. Company operates its plant 11 out of 12 months 


as a fresh truck-load of fruit is brought 
in, approximately a third of the vats 
are emptied, the contents going into 
the canning room to be packed, With 
clock-like 
come in and three others are packed 
in each seven-day period. The result 


regularity , three batches 


is the 1]-month output of approxi- 
mately 6.000 cases a week, 


Processing of ripe olives consists of 


oxidizing 
through aeration, washing, brining, 


soaking in lye solutions, 
and pasteurizing. (Green-ripe go 
through the same procedure except 
the lye penetration is lighter and they 
are not oxidized.) At the Bell plant, 
the olives remain in one vat through 
Oxidation takes 
place all the time the olives are in the 
lye solutions; air is pumped through 


the entire process 


a copper pipe encircling the floor of 
each vat, agitating the olives and pro 
moting both surface oxidation and 
even lye penetration. Washing in nine 
changes of clear water follows. The 
water .is then replaced by a_ brine 
solution in which the olives remain 
until they are taken to the cann‘ng 
room. Shortly before being packed, 
they are pasteurized by having steam 
pumped through the brine. 

Whole olives are pitted in the pro- 
cessing room. An Ashlock pitter is 
placed beside a vat, and the olives are 
fed into its hopper manually. Pitted, 
they flow out directly into the next 
vat, which has been emptied to receive 
them. Pitting is at the rate of 1,200 
olives a minute. 

Processing completed, the olives 
time, 
through a portable custom-built unit 
constructed around a Fairbanks-Morse 
vaneless pump, into a wooden flume 
running the entire length of the pro 
cessing room a little above vat-top 


are pumped, one vat at a 


height. From there the product is 
carried by a continuous brine circu- 
lating system through a stainless steel 
pipe under the floor to a stainless steel 
mesh elevator. The elevator takes it 
into the canning room contiguous to 
the processing room. (Stainless steel 
is used wherever the product comes 
in contact with metal). 

The canning room measures only 
60 feet by 100 feet. An intricate ar 
rangement of equipment carries the 
various products, only one of which 
is packed at a time, back and forth 
across the area in remarkably efficient 
paths of flow. The elevator from the 
processing room drops the product 
into an accumulating hopper which 
allows maintenance of an even flow 
onto the canning line through the 
breaks caused bv shifting the pump 
from vat to vat. Developed and built 
at the Bell plant. this hopper regulates 
both intake and discharge through the 
use of Mercoid switches. From it the 
product is carried by another short 
elevator into a funnel which divides 
it into two gravity-flow lines for the 
two inspection belts. There are six to 
eight women working on each 12-foot, 
white rubber inspection belt. If whole 
olives are being packed, the sorted 
fruit goes directly cnto a rubber belt 
elevator lift, through a spray washer, 
then is gravity-fed into the in-line 
filler. 

This filler, another “Bell special,” 
consists of a hopper feeding a belt; 
over the belt are three vanes which 
sweep off olives into cans as they are 
carried by at a continuous rate. A 
long-term development, it has been 
subjected to continual improvements 
over the years. Last year another olive 
packer came to the Bell plant and 
took notes on the filler, then went 
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Angelus Automatic Seamers for round cans are available 
in a wide variety of styles with capacities ranging from 30 
to 400 or more cans per minute, disc feed and straight line 
feed, can rotate or head rotate type, for vacuum or non- 
vacuum closing. Angelus Seamers, the result of more than 
40 years of specialized experience in development and pro- 
duction, are the ultimate in simplified, functional design 
that assures minimum investment, minimum production 
costs and minimum maintenance. 


MODEL 50-P-For can closing 
and can making. Automatic 
Rotary Seamer for round cans 
5” to 634” in diameter — can 
making or closing up to 150 
cans per minute 


Investigate the advantages 


MODEL 59-P-MSLF -Chain 
feed for can closing only 
Automatic Rotary Seamer 
for round cans 5” to 634” 
in diameter-can closing up 


to 150 cans per minute 


of low cost production, low 


cost investment, and low cost maintenance with Angelus 


Automatic Seamers 


NGELWs 


Write today for complete details AYoTiltiol a Can Machine FT telah 


on models and an Angelus Engineered 


Application Recommendation. 


FEBRUARY, 1954 


Cable Address “Angelmaco” Western Union Code 


4900 Pacific Boulevard + Los Angeles 58, Calif. 





back to his plant and built one like it 
but with further improvements. 
“When we're ready to put in a new 


one,” explains plant 


manager Ben 
Scribner, “we'll go up there and ex- 
amine his and then add some more 
improvements. We think industry 
cooperation works.” 

The continuous belt which carries 
the cans under the filler is fed by an 
accumulating table. This table is in 
turn fed from a short belt onto which 
cans are pushed by hand from stand- 
ard paper-wrapped packages. The 
packages go from a roller conveyor 
onto a small platform which can be 
elevated one can-height at a time by 
a woman operator using a foot lever. 
This enables her to shove a layer of 
cans at a time directly from the pack 
age onto the belt. This piece of equip 
ment, too, was devised at the Bell 
plant. 


Can fill is checked 


As the cans come from the filler 
two women check and correct the 
level of fill, if necessary. Then the 
cans are carried under sprays which 
fill them with hot brine solution, next 
under a paddle wheel splasher, then 
on to one of the three Continental 
Can Co, closing machines with vapor 
vacuum attachments, A system of belt 
switches can shift the flow of cans 
from one machine to another within 
three minutes. One of the machines is 
kept set for No. 1 talls, one for No 
10’s, and the third is adjusted to the 
various remain‘ng can sizes. 

The chopped olive line has the same 
beginning as the whole olive line. 
However, the whole fruit, instead of 
going into the filler after the inspec 
tion belt and washer, is gravity-fed 
into the pitter and chopper This is an 
improvisation on the regular Elliott 
Manufacturing Co. fresh fruit nitter 
which consists basically of a soft rub 
ber roller and a series of steel saws 
which revolve together, removing the 
pits and macerating the meat. A stand 
ard attachment is a slicer into which 
the meat drops. In consultation with 
C. E. Cole, son-in-law of the inventor 
Elliott, the Bell staff doubled the ma 
chine’s capacity by adding another 
set of rollers and a secondary slicing 
unit, maintaining an integrated oper 
ation and bringing the capacity up to 
about one and one-third tons an hour 

Pitted and chopped, the product is 
carried by a steam-jacketed screw con 
veyor to a filler, Earlier experiments 
showed that if steam comes in contact 
with the chopped there is 
marked loss of oil. Carried through 
the steam-jacketed pipe, the product 
retains its oil content through the 


olives 


ae 


pasteurization, arriving at the filler at 
about 140°F. The FMC circular hand 
pack filler requires only one operator. 
Empty cans are brought to it on a 
conveyor belt from the accumulating 
table and, when filled, are carried 
directly on to the closing machine. 

Sliced olives are handled somewhat 
similarly. Slicing is done in the pro- 
cessing room, where whole pitted 
olives are fed manually into the hop- 
per of the Ashlock slicer. Bell has de- 
vised a shaker attachment, so that as 
the product comes off the slicer, 
fragments are dropped out. (This, 
based on another borrowed principle, 
is an adaptation of a device used in 
soap factories.) The product is taken 
in a brine-filled vat into the canning 
room, fed into a hopper which drops 
it onto a wire belt to be washed by 
spray nozzles, and carried to the FMC 
circular filler. Hot brine is added as it 
goes to the closing machines, 

Beyond the closing machines, all 
cans are handled in the same manner. 
A belt carries them from the machines. 
They are taken off the belt with can 
forks and loaded directly into iron 
trays hanging vertically from an over- 
head monorail. 


Empty trays are 


brought to position above the end of 
the conveyor, filled, pushed to above 
a cart, and loaded onto it by means of 
an overhead hoist. The monorail sys 


tem was adapted by Arthur Bell from 


the similar system used by wholesale 
meat packers. The heavy trays are 
hung on hooks below the pulleys by 
which they travel on the rail. A svs- 
tem of switches allows flexibility 


Carts help load retorts 


Six trays of cans are loaded on each 
cart. The bottom tray has small wheels 
which fit onto a double track on the 
cart bed. The cart is wheeled into 
position before the open door of one 
of the four horizontal retorts, and the 
stack of trays is pushed onto a cor 
responding double track in the bottom 
of the retort. After 60 minutes at 
240° F., the trays are drawn out onto 
the cart by a hand-powered winch and 
chain, then hoisted one by one onto 
the overhead rail and pushed down to 
the beginning of the labeling and 
casing line, where they are left to 
cool, A record is kept of each batch 
and a California State Department of 
Health inspector checks this daily be 
fore releasing the pack. 

For unloading, each tray is pushed 
up to the beginning of the line, where 
a hinged table lift is automatically 
raised to almost vertical position to 
receive the entire tray full of cans. 
When the tray is pressed against the 
slightly slanting table, the entire load 


shifts onto it. The table is then lower- 
ed to a slanting position, level with the 
beginning of the line, and the cans 
are gravity-fed onto a live roller belt 
which takes them to a revolving cir- 
cular plate. This feeds them into the 
New Way labeler. (The empty iron tray 
is then switched back to the beginning 
of the circuit next to the closing ma- 
chines.) 


Use automaiic casers 

From the labeler the cans go to one 
of the two New Way automatic casers. 
The Bell staff has devised a system 
so that by pulling a pin and switching 
a track the flow of labeled cans can 
be changed from one casing machine 
to the other or can be made to by-pass 
both. This means that a shift can be 
made in a matter of three minutes 
from one can size to another. The 
by-pass is for No. 10's, which are 
cased by hand. 

Until recently, labeling, casing, and 
case-sealing were done in a corner of 
the canning room next to the main 
door to the warehouse area. Now, to 
make more space, this portion of the 
line has been moved through the door 
into the warehouse room and _ the 
monorail system extended to reach it 

An additional advantage of packing 
olives in a metropolitan area, Arthur 
Bell has found, is the good supply of 
skilled labor available. 
year-round operation, the Bell Packing 
Co. is able to offer steady employ 
ment, and the plant clearly benefits by 
its well-trained, well-integrated crew 
At 10 o'clock each morning all of the 
people in the building—about 50- 
“knock off” work for coffee and break 
fast rolls in the company cafeteria 
Arthur Bell and Dan Carter think it’s 
a good idea to give everybody a 


Running a 


pleasant breather, and this is typical 
of the company’s attitude toward its 
staff, 

An attitude of mind maintained by 
the staff itself derives from Bell’s own 
belief in the value of ingenuity. As 
plant manager Ben Scribner puts it 
“Nobody 


suggest an idea for an improvement 


around here is afraid to 


We have a fine crew, and as soon as a 
new piece of equipment comes in 
evervbody crowds around it and won 
ders how it can be modified to work 
better for our purposes. It’s a com- 
pany pdlicy not to turn down any idea 
until it’s investigated.” 

With 
management, it is easy to see why Bell 


such enlightened, capable 


Packing Co. has attained its promi- 
nence in the industry. 
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By) Checks 900 ‘ : 
‘<M fill of containers a minute 


yok 


At) 


Completely sealed, HY TAFILL tube head 
and detector can be washed down with 
either steam or hot water. Control can 
be installed anywhere within 50 feet. 


Use G-E HYTAFILL 

Monitor for milk, fruit 

concentrates, motor oil, detergents, 
beer—any liquid or free-flowing solid. 


OMPARE your present checking equipment with Variations exceeding 1/64 of an inch are automatically 
General Electric’s low-cost, trouble-free HYTA- detected. It’s a sure method of eliminating short meas- 
FILL X-Ray Monitor. This high-speed, automatic ures without costly over-filling . . . insuring constant 
device straddles existing conveyor lines . . . does not head-space for accurate control of container pressures 
come in contact with containers. Any liquid or free- during processing . . . catching leakers that might 
flowing solid can be accurately monitored . . . over- cause spoilage or embarrassment, 
or under-fills rejected. It's proved particularly effective For complete information on the HYTAFILL, see 
for fruit concentrates, beer and milk. your G-E x-ray representative. Or write X-Ray De- 
Here's how it works: a narrow x-ray beam passes partment, General Electric Company, Milwaukee 1, 
through the container at the correct height-of-fll. Wisconsin, for Pub. AG24, 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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SOLID PACK 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to, Continental Can with its 
78 plants in the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
17 field research laboratories and 66 sales offices. 
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THEY PUT THE COUNTY FAIR 
ON YOUR PANTRY SHELF 


Today you don’t have to wait until harvest time and the county fair to 
enjoy the biggest and best of fruits and vegetables. Thanks to the skill 
and efforts of more than 1.600 food processors in the United States, you 
can have your pick of everything that grows, right on your pantry shelf 
all year round. 

Behind this pleasant fact lies one of the most fascinating stories in the 
field of science. For modern packers are no longer content just to pre- 
serve a food. Now they aim to preserve the natural goodness as well— 


flavor, aroma, color, texture and vitamins. 
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The result is that canned fruits and vegetables, which are packed at 
the peak of their ripeness and growth, are often superior to fresh... and 
require no peeling, pitting, cleaning or other kitchen preparation. 

Last year about 80% of the tomatoes grown, 65% of the sweet corn, 
75% of the peas and beets, 60% of the sour cherries and 50% of the apri- 
cots and cranberries went to the market in cans. 

In this tremendous development of canned foods, Continental people 
have played an important part. They ve worked with packers to improve 
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canning methods, devised special can linings for various products, set 
up shipping operations that work with military precision to have cans 
on the spot as each crop ripens. 

And now, Continental is offering—through its new Shellmar-Betner 
Flexible Packaging Division—the same kind of cooperation to food proc- 


essors who pack their products in bags, envelopes and wrappers of 
paper, cellophane, Pliofilm® and such materials. 

This means that in time to come even more of the packages which 
“put the county fair on your pantry shelf” will come from Continental. 


(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 


CONTINENTAL ((C, CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED. MONTREAL 
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TIN CANS FIBRE ORUMS PAPER CONTAINERS FLEXIBLE PACKAGING , STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC BOTTLES DECOWARE 





Machine tools — 


‘power’ 


Cancos operations 


Seven shops converted 15 million lbs. 


of metal into can machinery in 1952 


Tue Macuine Suop, A POWERFUL CREATIVE FORCE behind 
industry’s mass production techniques, has provided man 
with a productive capacity that magnifies his physical abil- 
ities millions of times. 

In 1952 at the seven machine shops operated by Amer 
ican Can Company, more than 15 million pounds of metal, 
made up of castings, forgings, and bar stock, were con- 
verted into can making and closing machines and auxiliary 
equipment. 

Eighty-five percent of the company’s capital expendi- 
tures last year was for equipment. This included equip- 
ment for Canco’s new plants and for more production and 
efficiency in existing facilities as well as for closing mach 
ines and related equipment for canners and other con- 
tainer users. 

At Canco’s modern shops some 4,500 men and women 
use high-precision machine tools to create intricate, effi 
cient, and economical tools of mass production, Techni- 
cians here can, by push-button control, use a multi-ton bor- 
ing mill to machine huge housings within one-thousandth 
of an inch. Other skilled workers operate machine tools to 
produce shafts, gears and cams, wires and electrical parts, 
tubing, pipes and lines, and motors. 

As the many types of metal, paper, and composite con- 
tainers produced at can company plants must be tail- 
or-made for specific purposes, so must the machines that 
manufacture, fill, or close these containers. Early in its 
history, in fact, Canco found it necessary to synchronize 
the manufacture of cans and closing machinery, 

To be successful, a new container must lend itself to 
mass-production manufacture, as well as high-speed filling 
and closing operations. Since the can company makes most 
of its own machines for can making, as well as equipment 
for customers, a new container often means re-designing a 
production line or developing new equipment to do the 
job. 

To repair, overhaul, and service closing machines, the 
company operates 17 closing machine service stations at 
strategically located points to serve some 4,000 customers. 

At the “birthplace” of these diversified machines—the 
machine shop—there are many factors which determine 
the type and size of unit to be produced. Among these 
are competition, demand for new products, variety, im- 
proved designs, speed of manufacture, sanitation require- 
ments, metal supply, and a host of others. 

A machine shop producing can making or can closing 
equipment performs ten primary functions from design to 
final shipping. During the first stages, the ideas are 
thought out by research, engineering, and manufacturing 
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groups. The designs are then put on paper and some pre- 
liminary cost estimates are drawn up. 

Once the design is approved, the various parts of the 
machine to be manufactured go through blueprinting, 
planning, and the pattern shop. This later operation is 
unique, for it is here that highly skilled pattern makers 
turn a drawing into a wood pattern which is sent to the 
foundry. It is from these original, hand-made wood pat- 
terns that the castings are made. 

Some can making machines have as many as 1,500 dif- 
ferent parts, each part highly precisioned with tolerances 
ranging as low as .0001 of an inch. There is a receiving 
department which checks and distributes incoming mate- 
rials to stock rooms, These stock rooms, each performing 
a specific job, act as metal “bone banks” for the shop in 
providing stock castings, bearings, and other metal parts. 

Manufacturing comes next, as parts go through lathe, 
milling, boring, grinding, drilling, and other machine tool 
sequences. All along the way, there is constant inspection. 

The completed parts are assembled on the housing or 
main body of the machine. Other mechanical and elec- 
trical components are installed, until the completed unit 
is ready for final testing before shipment. 

The American Can Company played a major role in this 
country’s can making revolution in the early 1900’s by 
perfecting the modern open-top metal can, but rapid pro- 
gress in high-speed mass production would have been 
almost impossible without the machines with which to 
manufacture, fill, and close the open-top container with 
its double-seamed ends. The double seamer still remains 
one of the century’s machine miracles, 

It is due to such machines, and the shops which produce 
them, that within 50 years can making speeds have in- 
creased from about 60 per minute to 450 cans per minute. 


The horizontal boring, drilling, and milling machine can work on 
such large pieces as this Canco 1,750-lb. 6-R closing machine base. 
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WHEN PUMPS WEAR OUT 
.»» WHO IS AT FAULT? 


€ 


Waukesha P. D.* Sanitary Pumps Pymp and Motor Misalignment 
Precision-Built for Long Service 


= ’ 
You'll move many extra gallons — or pounds — Slashes Service Life 


with Waukesha Pumps, because they're designed 
to last longer in rugged daily performance. Give 
them the simple care they deserve — They'll reward ‘ : ae ; . 
you with years of low-cost pumping and quality of an inch out of true can cost you many wasted dollars — in 
protection to your products, liquid, semi-liquid, belt replacement, bearing and impeller wear, inefficient pump- 
creamy or chunky. 


Never take motor and pump alignment for granted! A fraction 


ing, lowered capacity. 
Make alignment check an important part of 
your daily in-plant servicing on pumps — a 
part of your cleaning routine, It’s time well 
spent, money saved in longer pump life, re- 
duced pump repairs... and keeps your prod- 
uct moving better, without interruption. 


Write for latest Instruction Hand Book 


100% 
OTT IT, fr ERAS 


eee 
‘ Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 
WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY jets Ones 


©P.D. — Positive Displacement — Slow Speed 
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Canner's Acreage 


Importance of tomato varieties 


Today’s canning-crops varieties are tailored for use in 


specific areas; select the proper variety for your own 


soil and climate, says this crops authority 


WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER the most im 
portant basic factor in growing an 
acceptable and profitable crop of to- 
matoes for canning? Perhaps we could 
get almost as many answers as the 
number of people asked, because soil 
types, fertilization, good seed, good 
plants, disease resistance and control, 
time from planting to harvest, and 
a number of other provisions and re- 
quirements might all be considered 
basic in planning a successful tomato 
crop. My answer to the above ques- 
tion was that none is more important 
than “variety” and here are the rea- 
sons for this answer. 

If a tomato grower, say from Tide 
water Virginia, should for example 
visit central California during the 
canning season there he would see 
good yields of excellent fruit of the 
Pearson variety. Should he become 
sufficiently impressed with its ap 
pearance and performance to decide 
to try it back home, he would likely 
be disappointed with the results be 
cause this variety does not do so well 
east of the Rocky Mountains. It re 
quires a long growing season, with 
high temperatures, reaching harvest 
peak after about 120 days from the 
time the plants are set. 

This may be an extreme example 
but it serves to point out the fact that 


The new Chesapeake tomato is adapted to re 
quirements of Eastern growers. It has shown 


a 


lower percentage of cracks than Rutgers. 


EDGAR P. WALLS 


Crops Consultant, formerly with 
the University of Maryland 


certain varieties have bees developed 
for adaptation to certain generally 
prevailing climatological conditions 
such as rainfall, temperature, length 
of day, etc., and are most satisfactory 
when these typical conditions are ap- 
proximated. 

Back in 1916 Dr. W. W. Tracy of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
published a book titled “Tomato 
Culture.” In this he states that “Amer- 
ican seedsmen offer tomato seed un- 
der more than 300 different names 
and those of Europe under more than 
200 additional, so that we have more 
than 500 varietal names, each claim- 
ing to stand for a distinct sort.” Since 
that time more attention has been 
given to differentiation between varie- 
ties and strains, as defined by Dr. 
Paul Work of Cornell University in 
1925. He defines these terms as fol 
lows: 

Variety—Includes those plants of a 
given kind, which are _ practically 
alike in their important characteris- 
tics of plant and product. ‘Named 
varieties that are not distinct should 
be classed as strains of a recognized 
variety or as mere synonyms. 

Strain—Includes those plants of a 
given variety which possess its gen- 
eral characteristics but which differ 
from others of the variety in one im- 
portant, or two or three minor re- 
spects—differences not great enough 
to justify a new variety name. The 
distinction between variety and strain 
is based simply on degrees of dif 
ference. The application of these 
definitions by responsible seedsmen 
has brought about a great reduction 
in the number of so-called varieties 
and the resulting confusion, since 
Tracy’s report in 1916. 

In states where the growing of 
tomatoes for canning is important, the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
conducts trials to measure the per- 
formance of varieties under prevailing 


conditions. Where there are definite 
climatic and soil differences in several 
locations, trials are often carried out 
in each of these areas. From these 
tests where the varieties involved 
are grown under as nearly the same 
conditions as possible, comparisons 
are made with some variety taken as 
a standard, which is recognized as 
most nearly satisfactory from the 
standpoint of yield and quality. By 
using such a yardstick to measure 
performance, the comparative merits 
of all varieties involved in the test are 
determined. By application of statis- 
tical analyses of the various attributes 
considered, experiment station work- 
ers can say whether it is about the 
same or significantly better or worse 
than what we have been using. 

Such experimentation should be 
conducted by the stations, because 
this is their function, with trained 
men to carry out the tests. In this 
way many poor performers can be 
eliminated. But the chances are that 
there is not another field exactly like 
your own. Get the results of variety 
tests from your county agent or 
agricultural college and try small 
plantings of several of the best ones 
and see what they do under your 
conditions. In this way you have 
pinned down your answer so far as 
your farm is concerned. 

What has just been said about to- 
mato variety tests is true regarding 
other canning crops. The activity of 
plant breeders in the last decade is 
indicated by the number of new and 
improved varieties in sweet corn, 
snap beans, lima beans, etc., that 
have been introduced. Usually with 
these crops, mostly grown under con- 
tract, canners are well informed as 
to what they want to put into cans. 
But in those sections of the country 
where the prevailing custom is to 
grow tomatoes on the open market, it 
seems that tomatoes are just tomatoes 
to many growers, and canners may 
be forced to buy whatever is avail- 
able in order to have sufficient pack 
to meet their commitments. 

Obviously it is not practical to at 
tempt here descriptions of a long list 
of tomato varieties. With fruits that 
vary all the way in size from an inch 
in circumference in Currant tomatoes 
to those 20 inches or more in circum- 
ference as in Ponderosa (Beefsteak) 
there is a natural invitation for devel 
opment of many lines. What are the 
important factors to be considered 
in varieties? Certainly size, vield 
color, texture, thickness of outer wall 
and partitions separating locules are 
basically important. Disease resist 
ance has been a constant considera 
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The Finest PEA SEED Grown Begins Here... 


[ALASKA PETITE, W.R. Ir you pack peas, you like to be sure the seed you plant will 


1 ld ns Miacice hei ili tia give the best field performance and will contribute as much as seed 


like Garden Alaska, W. R., except sieve can toward quality in the pack. Comeli KEYSTONE pea seed can 


sizes are distinctly smaller even at high : s 
tenderometer readings. give you this assurance, year after year. 


Tenderness, yield and holding ability ore 


ahleees cael in Gtnden shin, @. 6 On Corneli’s Idaho pea breeding farm (pictured above) canning 


and freezing strains of peas are grown in long rows on wire for close 
observation—just one phase of a continuous program of crossing 
and selection 
© to improve existing strains 
. : ® to develop new varieties 
For information to develop new varieties 
d pri j 
and prices, ® to meet the changing needs of food processors. 
e 


CORNELI SEED COMPANY 
BREEDERS AND GROWERS «¢ ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Quality Control 


Clinic 


Frying Temp 
ES 280°F 
Ez] 320°F 
360°f 


©O- KNCAGDANO OS 


6 6 10 


Minutes In Blanch 


CHART | 


Color evaluation of frozen french fried potatoes (sp. gr. 1.080) under varying blanch 


periods and frying temperatures. Potatoes were taken right from 40° F. storage. 


Watch color, flavor & texture when 
freezing french fried potatoes 


High-quality product ca!ls for good variety, high specific 
gravity, and ability to recondition after storage 


THE FROZEN FRENCH FRIED POTATO 
is now the second ranking frozen 
vegetable, exceeded only by peas in 
retail sales. The phenomenal growth 
of this new product is increasing at 
the rate of 25 percent per year. The 
quality of the frozen product is de 
termined by several factors. The more 
important of these are variety of po 
tato, specific gravity or starch content 
condition of potato at frying, proces 
sing method, and the cooking of the 
finished product. The consumer looks 
for at least three attributes of quality 
in the finished product: color, flavor, 
and texture. In addition, the processor 
must have a product free from de 
fects, and slices that are uniform. 


Variety and specific gravity 
From a processing viewpoint, a po- 
tato variety must be fairly uniform 


in size, have shallow eyes, smooth 
shoulders or free from contours, free 
from defects, high specific gravity, 
and the ability to recondition after 
any given storage period. The latter 
two factors are not as easy to control 
as the former; however, great strides 
have been made in recent years. With 
the advent of the National Potato 
Chip Institute’s hydrometer, you can 
easily determine the specific gravity 
of eight-pound lots of raw potatoes. 
To use .this instrument you weigh 
eight pounds of washed potatoes, 
place them in a basket, attach a hy- 
drometer and directly immerse into 
a container of water. After the hydro- 
meter has come to rest in the water, 
read the specific gravity on the hydro- 
meter at the water line. The higher 
the specific gravity, the higher the 
starch and solids content and under 


WILBUR A.GOULD, PH.D. 


Ohio State University 


EDITOR 


most conditions the better the quali- 
ty. High specific gravity is desirable 
in the raw potatoes from at least two 
standpoints: (1) greater yield of fin- 
ished product from the same quantity 
of raw stock; and (2) less fat absorp- 
tion per pound of potatoes. 

Workers at Colorado A & M® have 
developed a method for mechanically 
separating potatoes on the basis of 
specific gravity. They use a principle 
somewhat the same as used for peas 
and other vegetable products, where 
brine solutions are used to separate 
the potatoes into two classes depend- 
ing on the concentration of salt. 

Some varieties of potatoes are very 
high in specific gravity while others 
are notoriously low. It should be 
pointed out that considerable research 
data indicate that growing conditions 
may materially affect the specific 
gravity of potatoes within the same 
variety. Davis' found Kennebec to 
be the most outstanding variety. 
Madison was rated a close second. 
Both of these varieties had high spe- 
cific gravities and the ability to re- 
condtion after storage. That is, the 
sugars were converted back to starch 
quite rapidly thus giving a desirable 
color to the processed product with- 
out any reconditioning treatment. 


Condition of potato at frying 


This phase of manufacture of 
frozen french fried potato is perhaps 
the most difficult to control, at least, 
when using potatoes directly out of 
40°F. storage. If raw potatoes have 
been stored at 40°F. or lower for a 
period of time, the starch content of 
the potato is usually converted to 
sugar, These potatoes when taken di- 
rectly from storage and fried will be 
quite dark in color and of poor flavor 
due to the caramelization of sugars. 
With many varieties of potatoes, you 
can condition them. That is, store at 
55°F. for periods of one to three or 
more weeks and the sugars content 
is usually reduced. This is an exven- 
sive operation and not always fool- 
proof since some varieties grown 
under certain conditions may not al- 
ways condition properly. 

Today, the processor has an alter- 
native method. Hayes? used _ the 
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ANOTHER TRUCKLOAD OF — 
_ MAGNA SPICE CONCENTROLS' 


Tr.w. nee. arrciee for 


Every food processor who uses crude spices or dry soluble seasoning 
will do better with MAGNA SPICE CONCENTROLS. You, too, can count 
on absolutely uniform control of your flavors. You'll cut seasoning 
costs from 20% to 40%. And — you can make the change with no 
change in your present seasoning. 

The MAGNA man is the man to see. Write us. 


Dince JEG OWE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 
16 Desbrosses Street, New York 13,N.¥. - 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Hilinois 
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Table 1.—Ffat and fat-free solids content of five commercial brands of frozen french 
fried potatoes selected at the Columbus, Ohio, market (1952).° 


Brand 


Percent Fat 


Percent Fat-Free Solids 


15.00 
11.10 


27.90 
24.00 
10.44 27.36 
10.00 23.20 

8.80 27.60 


Table 2.—Percent of fat content of frozen french fried potatoes, blanched in water 
for varying times and fried in fat at three different temperatures (potatoes 


of 1.080 specific gravity). 


Time in 
water in 
minutes 


0 
) 


4 

6 

8 

10 
Mean 


LSD at 1% level for frying temperature 
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same principle used by some of the 
chippers. He blanched the 
potatoes in 160°F. water for periods 


potato 


of time up to 10 minutes and then 
varied the frying temperature of the 
fat. Some of his data are presented in 
Chart I. It can be seen from this chart 
that a relatively low frying tempera 
ture (280°F.) and a_ 10-minute 
blanch gave an almost perfect panel 
rating for color, Similar relationships 
were found for flavor and _ texture. 
A combination of conditioning of po 
tatoes and blanching would 
seem to be the best procedure because 
fryng similar lots of potatoes at low 
temperature (280°F.) versus high 
temperature (360°F.) 
absorption of fat. Furthermore, long 
blanch periods (10 minutes) versus 
short blanch periods (two minutes) 
also increases the absorption of fat. 
Within these sets of conditions and 


times 


using the same specific gravity pota 
toes, it is possible to increase the fat 
content by eight percent. 

In an analysis of five samples of 
commercial potatoes purchased on 
the Columbus market (Table 1) it 
can be seen that the fat content varies 
considerably. 

The data in Table 2 illustrate the 
above statements and perhaps explain 
some of the differences found in the 
fat content of the commercial samples 
(Table 1). 

High quality frozen french fried 
potatoes are in demand. With the 
careful selection of varieties, grading 
the potatoes into specific gravity lots 
and the use of good processng meth 


increases the 


Fried at: 


320°F. 360°F. 


> 
= 


10.96 8.20 
10,74 9.84 
11.86 8.80 
10.40 
15.08 
16.30 
12.56 


— ee ee 
unNnKEe— 


ms 
—KDOo~anA 


POBeRewW 


1.00 
LSD at 1% level for blanching time 1.22 


ods, the processor can control the 
color, texture, flavor and fat content 
of the potatoes. With a product in- 
creasing in consumption so rapidly, 
the industry should constantly strive 
to maintain its reputable position by 
fostering research and by maintaining 
an adequate quality control program. 
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and none of 303s. In ’52: 346,154 
cases of No. 2s and 20,595,564 cases 
of 303s. Something of the same gen- 
eral shift has appeared in canned 
tomatoes, canned corn, and canned 
carrots. 


The J. of C. thinks the shift to the 
smaller container is accounted for by 
a smaller average family. It isn’t so 
important what causéd the change; 
and perhaps this explanation is as 
good as any, if you count a secretary 
or a stenographer living alone in an 
efficiency apartment as a_ family. 
Canned foods, and of course small 
containers, continue to be the main- 


stay of these girls. And, for their ben- 
efit, specialists in dietetics and recipes 
work with smaller quantities; for pur- 
poses of variance and assortment. 

But it’s a question if we can talk 
about small families much longer, or 
if we're safe in basing our production 
plans on small families. That doesn’t 
mean the big cans are coming back. 
Apparently they're not. But we could 
be right about the cans for the wrong 
about the families. There 
were four million babies born in this 
country last year. The birth rate, 25 
per thousand. Twenty years ago it 
was 19 per thousand. There were one 
and a half million marriages last year; 
the annual average of the past four 
years. The established young family 


reasons 


averages five members; two parents, 
three children. Total U. S. population 
at present 161,000,000. Estimated 
number six years from now, 178 mil- 
lion. In 1990, 250,000,000. 

The small citizen who arrived on 
the scene last year probably is in 
different to 2s and 303s, He has his 
own shelf, or several shelves, of spe- 
cially processed baby foods; and be- 
fore he’s been working at it so very 
long he'll be consuming plenty more 
than his own weight in this prov- 
ender, per year. 

And how’s Pop making out at the 
business of keeping that pantry shely 
ing stocked for his avid young star 
boarders? Well, factory wages are 
supposed to be $1.73 an hour; a rate 
that makes up for quite a lot of lost 
overtime. Last year there were 61,- 
900,000 persons employed, and they 
saved $24 billion. But you can’t please 
an economist. He thinks the country 
would be farther ahead if a lot of 
those savings had been spent. 


Canco signs contract 
with ClO steelworkers 


The American Can Co. signed a new 


contract with CIO steelworkers on 
January 12, ending a strike which be- 
gan December 1, 1953. The settle- 
ment provides an 8.5 cents general 
wage increase effective upon return 
to work, according to E. T. Klassen, 
chairman of the Canco negotiating 
committee, 

An average of 2.7 cents is to be 
applied now to reduction of area dif- 
ferentials and wage structure adjust- 
ments, Mr. Klassen said; with another 
2 cents average next October. The 
vacation plan gives two weeks after 
three years service and eight paid 
holidays, Approximately 20,000 em- 
ployees are covered by the contract, 
which runs to October, 1955. 
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Features in 1953 HANGS IN THE 
BALANCE... 


Canner’s Acreage 


Growing methods Issue—Page 
Canning crops recommendations in 
Maine Sept 4 


Here’s how Green Giant gets its acreage 
for processing crops Feb 


“Hormone” spraying improves straw- 
berry size, flavor retained Aug 


New, high-analysis fertilizer 
announced Dec 
New York lists beet fertilization 
recommendations Sept 


len points for profitable pea 
production Mar 
Chas. B. Sayre, N. Y. State Agric. Expe 
ment Station 


Zine deficiency in citrus orchards 
reported rising 


Harvesting methods 
Hanover uses spreader to handle pea 


vines Oct. 1 


Hunt Foods tests new 
harvester May 


Mechanical picking of olives under 
study Sept 


Ten points for profitable pea 
production Mar 
Chas. B. Sayre, N. Y. State Agric. Expe 
ment Station 


Pest control methods 


Alanap—pre-emergence weed killer shows 


promise on some canning crops June 


Aramite, U. S. Rubber’s mite killer, 
found effective on many 
more crops Sept 


Bigger blackberries produced by sprays 
in OSC experiments Oct. | 


Manzate roundup for 1953 No MATERIALS HANDLING MEN SPECIFY 


J. A. Evans, Du Pont & Co., Inc 


Mite injury may build wp in BUSCHMAN CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 


apples 
re, ee ees dite tuly Produce more... handle more...at lower cost... with an efficient 
cain: entities “wadsamae ten “wes th conveyor system that meets your exact needs. BUSHMAN builds 
Calif. on apple & pear trees Aug.—3 quality conveyors of all types ... portable wheel and 
Weed sprays help pea industry in the roller, live roller, horizontal powered-belt, over- 
Pacific Northwest Apr head and table-cable, floor-to-floor, apron 


M. W. Carstens, N.W. Washington Stz : 
Agric. Experiment Station and slat as well as special conveyors 


Seeding & planting methods BUSCHMAN engineers will assist 
A blackberry-raspberry cross—~A new in surveying your plant and will 
fruit for the ast? Dec recommend the most economical 
and efficient conveyor for each 
New Era conning pon developed at application... receiving, produc- 
Wisconsin Sept.—3 tion, packaging, warehousing and 
Old-time peas hold own in quality & shipping or they can design 
yielding ability—Surprise, Ace, ‘ P I g-- h; 4 in 
Perfection Aug a System that wil stream ine IROJAN portable, adjustable 
Ten points for profitable pea your entire materials handling powered-belr conveyor can 


production Mar operation. be positioned anywhere by 
Chas. B. Sayre, N. Y. State Agric. Expe 
ment Station 


New Century tomato variety announced 
by Ritter . Sept 


one man. To speed loading, 
unloading, stacking or boost 


MORE...F ing operations, the Buschman 
a aad di LESS TROJAN is your best buy 


IT'wo new Wisconsin sweet corn 
hybrids Mar re} 
R. H. Andrew, Univ. of Wis ha 


Utah Station & USDA develop two new tg a 
wilt-resistant tomatoes May—‘ 
AS man Write today for literature 


Production & Technical an . vey BUSCHMAN COMPANY 
4493 Clifton Avenue + Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Canning production 
Apple processing: $100,000,000 COMPLETE CONVEYOR SYSTEMS FOR ALL TYPES OF INDUSTRIES ~ ENGINEERED + MANUFACTURED + INSTALLED 


industry in the Appalachian area May—5 Representatives in Principal Cities * Canadian Licensed Manufacturer: J. A. MeKechnie, Lid., Toronto 
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A New CRCO 


FILLER 


For No. 10s (603x700) and 
404x700 


Will Handle Green Peas, Black-Eyed Peas, Crowder Peas, Red Kidney Beans, 
Soy Beans, Beans for Pork-and-Beans, Lima Beans, Whole Grain Corn, 
Hominy, Diced Vegetables, etc. 


A new Filler with greater capacity and efficiency, that delivers an accurate 
measured fill and predetermined amount of brine to the can. All contact 
parts of nickel alloy and stainless steel. Will deliver up to 60 No. 10s or 
90 404x700s per minute. Write for Bulletin and prices. 


Si CHISHOLM -RYDER CO.m 
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Blue Ridge Fruit Growers’ seven- 

point quality control program......Aug.—21 
Canned Foods, Inc. packs high-color 

peas & lima beans under 

Blair process ... ° -++++-Dec.—26 


Green Giant’s “show place” at 

Glencoe, Minnesota i .-++-June—32 
Kemp Brothers Packing Co.--Pioneer 

tomato juice packer ; ...-Apr.—30 


Larsen’s new corn line....... . Nov.—23 
Shenandoah Valley Corp.’s apple 
operation ..... ~++++-June—26 
Stainless steel cooking tanks increased 
quality of tomato products made 
by Langsenkamp July—32 
Frank Langsenkamp, Jr., The F. H. Lang- 
senkamp Co, 


The Frank Pure Food Co.: Quality 
kraut for 46 years ‘ ‘ . .Nov.—25 
A. A. Huppert, Pres:, The Frank Pure 
Food Co. 


The Illinois Canning Co. 
of progress ; 
Whittex Co.’s “snack” items 
operation 


Freezing production 
California freezing plant uses 
ingenious methods aie . .Feb.—36 
Ruth Teiser & Catherine Harroun 


Driscoll is one of West Coast's 
giant freezers » . .June—28 
Ruth Teiser & Catherine Harroun 
Larsen’s new corn line Nov.—23 


The Fairmont Canning Co.—custom 
freezers es a : Jan.—24 


Glasspacking production 
Apple processing: $100,000,000 
industry in the Appalachian 
area ; May—24 


Blue Ridge Fruit Growers’ seven-point 
quality control program +e. Aug.—21 


Depression-born, The H. W. Madison Co. 

has risen to top rank in pickle in- 

dustry in less than a quarter 

century .. ciatdrnd weve EOE 
Herring—a favorite appetizer—comes 

out of the barrel and into the 

glass jar ...+-May-—30 
High-speed glass line added at new 

Tea Garden plant . .Nov.—30 

Ruth Teiser & Catherine Harroun 

Recipe Foods’ “recipe” for rapid 

expansion at Terre Haute 

plant i ; Feb.-—30 


Sauer’s new extract packaging 
line ie ...Oct. 1—18 


Shenandoah Valley Corp.’s apple 
operation . ee 


, June—26 
Squire Dingee: nearly 100 years ot 
successful pickle packing Dec.—29 
The Gulden Co. has manufactured must- 
ard in New York for 90 years 
Whittex Co.’s “‘snack’”’ items 
operation . 


July—28 


Handling & storage 
How to operate a lift truck .++ee-Feb.—38 
Hyster Co., Portland, Ore 


ReaLemon builds audio-visual warning 
system to protect overhead conveyor 
installed across lift truck 
route . Ob0en sVaeg? . .July—19 


Shenandoah Valley’s new 
warchouse as Oct. 1-17 


Packaging 
Armour “Stars” holiday ham in 

carrying package 4 Dec.—38 
Color control of lithographed cans 

developed by American Can 

Company : ‘ Aug.—32 
Famous “Blue Label” specialty products 

get modern-design label 

(Curtice Bros. Co.)... ... Aug.—28 


New labels mark a “first” in the 
pickle industry ....... ..-Feb,—52 


Packaging new frozen codfish 
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product Jan 


Quality control & product improveme 
A practical approach to color grading 
of tomato & other food products 


with a disk colorimeter Oct. | 
Dr. W. A. Gould, Ohio State Univ 


Blue Ridge Fruit Growers’ seven-point 
quality control program Aug 
College of the Pacific services West 
Coast processors , Sept 
Color grading of fruits and 
vegetables . Feb 
Dr. W. A. Gould, Ohio State Univ 
Consistency in processed foods; 
Part I Mar 
Dr. W. A. Gould, Ohio State Univ 


Consistency in processed foods 
Part Il . ; Apr 
Dr. W. A. Gould, Ohio State Univ 


Consistency in processed foods 
Part III ‘ ‘ May 
Dr. W. A. Gould, Ohio State Univ 


How to solve your tomato packing 
problems during the 1953 pack June 
Dr. W. A. Gould, Ohio State Univ 


Hydrout corer helps quality and saves 
labor in canning tomatoes, OSU 
tests show .. Sept 
Dr. W. A. Gould, Ohio State Univ 


Institute of Food Technologists’ Boston 
meeting attended by 1,500 
(papers, exhibits ) Aug 
Dr. W. A. Gould, Ohio State Univ 
Long-awaited tomato report calls for 
revision of U. S. grades July 
Dr. W. A. Gould, Ohio State Univ 


Methods for evaluating flavor in 
processed foods Jan 
Dr. W. A, Gould, Ohio State Univ 

Plant sanitation is integral part of 
any quality control program 
(Klenzade seminar papers) Nov. 
Dr. W. A. Gould, Ohio State Univ 


QMF&CI symposium takes up problems 
of measuring color & color changes 
in foods . Dec 

Dr. W. A. Gould, Ohio State Univ 


Research 
College of the Pacific services West 
Coast processors Sept. 
Colloids help improve the quality of 
frozen raspberries Feb.—50 
Richard R. Barton, Ohio State Agric. Ex- 
periment Station 


“Dietetic Canned Foods” soundly 
researched and written June—20 
Robert Y. Kerr 


Flavor problems of applying insec- 
ticides to vegetables Apr.—32 
K. G. Weckel & R. K. Chapman, Univ 
of Wis. 
Food freezers to launch five-year 
nutrition research program on 
frozen foods Apr.—38 
Monsanto Chemical Co. anc University 
of Tennessee develop mold-reducing 
technique for strawberrivs Mar.—54 
Pederson tells krautmen how to 
measure temperature and 
fermentation Aug.—46 
Researchers seek disease-resistant 
spinach Jan.—30 
Smoke process may develop new outlets 
for California nut crop Sept.—26 
Dr. W. V. Cruess, Food Technology Dept., 
Univ. of California 
Symposium presents papers on food 
acceptance testing Nov 


Management 


Agricultural trends on Capitol 
Hill p Mar. 
Robert Y. Kerr 
Annual meeting of Nat'l Kraut Packers 
Assn., research project and officer 
re-elections Aug 
Beg-More Pet Food Co. uses “dog-finder 
radio service,” other schemes to 
build volume Oct. 1-40 
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‘‘We increased storage 
capacity one-third, cut 
car-unloading time by 

more than 50% with 


Clark Trucks,” says soserH PALese, 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, SALERNO -MEGOWEN BISCUIT CO., CHICAGO. 


In this Salerno bakery, one of 
the world’s largest, you find four 
Clark electric fork trucks and 
three Clark Powrworker hand 
trucks—-unloading and storing 
raw materials and handling pal- 
letized cartons ready for ship- 


ment. 


Practically all material received 
from local suppliers—bags of 
flour and sugar, drums of oil and 
shortening, other items in boxes, 
sacks, rolls—is loaded on pallets 
manufactured by Salerno, and 
furnished by them to suppliers. 


The busy Clarks take over at the 


Ol 


EQUIPMENT 


receiving doors, and handle mate- 
rials throughout the full produc- 
tion cycle. Benefits are substan- 
tial: a 33% increase in storage 
capacity and car-unloading time 
cut by well over 50 per cent. 


‘‘We are completely satisfied with 
our Clark machines, and have 
three more on order,”’ says Mr. 
Palese. 


These benefits can be yours 
simply call your local Clark 
dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book: a good man 
to help engineer a handling sys- 
tem to meet your needs. 


Industrial Truck Division 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK 137, MICHIGAN 





MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST! 


...and you'll always buy solid woven COTTON 


BUFFALO Comcyou. BELTS 


By the very lack of resistance of the tough, cotton yarn woven 
into Buffalo Conveyor Belts by our exclusive Wov-In-Wear 
process, we are able to build a tougher, longer lasting con- 
veyor belt for you. This is the belt with the “built-in bounce” 
that won't fight obstacles but merely mold itself around them 
and keep on going. If your alignment is a problem, try a 
woven belt! These extra pliable belts naturally show less 
wear because of abrasion, are light weight and easier on 


motors and other equipment, are cleaner and have no odors 
and are adaptable to almost any conveying job. Compared 
with other belts, first costs and upkeep are lower. Replace 
costlier, heavier plied-up belts in your operation at a fraction 


of the cost. 


IN ADDITION TO REGULAR WOVEN BELT, BUFFALO 
OFFERS 6 SPECIAL TREATMENTS TO HANDLE 


\ 


Wi 


| ! 
OvER 4 


200 SIZES ° 
35 WIDTHS 
7 THICKNESSES 


\ 


- \ yours? 
\ 


PARTICULAR PROBLEMS, FOR INSTANCE: 


A tough neoprene latex overcoat is add- 
ed to Buffalo's regular solid woven cotton 
belt to make it highly resistant to acids, 
greases, heat and water. Available in 
white or black, this belt is com- 
pletely odorless and ideal for 

many applications. How about 


» FREE 


—_— 14 PAGE GUIDE TO 
Buying the Right Conveyor Belt for 


your Particular Job. Illustrated Uses, Main 
tenance Tips, Sizes, Prices 


BUFFALO WEAVING & BELTING Sete | 


209 CHANDLER STREET 


Ti TTT Ate eee S| EE ake DETROIT 


BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


Biographical sketch on Ezra Taft 
Benson 
Robert Y. Kerr 


Canner participation in Pennsylvania 
Week proved public relations are 
“human relations plus good 
contacts” Apr 5 
Cc. W. York, Pennsylvania Canners Assn 


Congress hits the dusty trail Nov.—12 
Robert Y. Kerr 


Convention Report Mar 


Food & Drug works on regulations for 
insecticide residues May 
Robert Y. Kerr 


Golden Anniversary of NFBA being 
celebrated now, new directory out Dec 


How canners & suppliers have worked 
together Jan 
Fred Heinz, H. J. Heinz Co 


It shouldn't have happened! ( fire 
prevention ) Oct. 1-20 
C. M. Westerman, Chief Engineer, Lan 
sing B. Warner, Inc 


Kerr reviews food price 
structure Jan 


Robert Y. Kerr 


Management goes to food processors 
school at Oregon State 
College Mar 


“Method of proving” price differences 
under Robinson-Patman were altered 
by the recent Supreme Court 
decision Aug 
Robert Y. Kerr 


NAFFP’s funds coming in nicely; Women’s 
group to FDA: “What’s up?” 
July 
Robert Y. Kerr 


NCA plans consumer studies and 
expansion of activities into 
consumer-relations July 


New farm control plans, market orders 
may be in the offing Oct. 1 
Robert Y. Kerr 


Operations Analysis—a valuable 
management tool Feb 


Dr. Howard L. Stier, NCA 


Pickle packers lwinch big promotional 
program Apr 


The consumer price index: What it is 
and what it does Apr 
Robert Y. Kerr 


The Wolverton Bill roundup Sept 
Robert Y. Kerr 


Western Frozen Food Processors Assn 
holds ninth annual convention Apr 


Where do we stand in 1953? asks 
Fred Heinz Feb 
Fred Heinz, H. J. Heinz Co 


Man-of-The-Month 
Fred C. Blanck: Authority on food 
research May 


Victor Conquest of Armour, Appert 
award winner June 


Biochemist Conrad A. Elvehjem 
Jan 


Adrien J. Falk, Canner and public 
servant Mar 


Walter Glascoff, President of Canned 
Foods, Inc . Dee, 


Walter Graefe, Pimiento king Sept 


Daniel M. Heekin, Can maker & 
humanitarian Apr.—70 


Roy Irons, Canning statesman July—50 
French Jenkins of La Choy Nov.—52 


Louis Ratzesbeiger, Jr.. Holds NCA 
gavel in °53 Feb.-- 102 


Emil Rutz of California, Champion 
of free enterprise Aug. —50 


John Eliot Warner, Insures the 
industry Oct. 1-44 
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T. &. Alwyn (left), vice-president in execu- 
tive dept., and D. B. Craver, vice-president 
in charge of sales for Canco, view the firm’s 
exhibit, reproduction of a full-color ad, at 
CM&SA show in Atlantic City. 


American Can. Co. launches 
new advertising program 
to promote canned foods 


A national advertising program de- 
signed to better acquaint American 
housewives with the advantages of 
canned foods has been announced by 
D. B, Craver, vice-president in charge 
of sales for American Can Co. 


The campaign, described as the 
first of its kind ever undertaken by 
a can manufacturer, has two major 
objectives, Mr. Craver said. They are: 
to broaden the use of canned foods 
by making women more aware of the 
wide variety of products available to 
them everywhere at any season of the 
year; and to increase the frequency 
with which canned foods are used by 
building greater public appreciation 
of the nutritional, time-saving and 
appetizing possibilities of these foods. 


“These objectives, which will bene 
fit growers and canners as well as 
consumers, will be sought by show- 
ing millions of American women how 
to serve their families canned food 
meals that are glamorous, appetizing, 
healthful, easy to prepare and eco 
nomical,“ Mr. Craver said, “This will 
be done through a schedule of large 
space, full-color advertisements in 
three national consumer magazines.’ 


These advertisements, the first of 
which is scheduled to appear in 
April of this year, will illustrate in 
full color a series of “favorite Amet 
ican meals,” he added. 


The new advertising program was 
featured at Canco’s exhibit at the 
National Canners Assn. and Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Assn. conven 
tion in Atlantic City. 
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More yield with 
SPERGON ! 


a : 
TREATED WITH SPERGON SEED PROTECTANT 


It pays to protect your bean investment with Spergon 
Seed Protectant—pays you a return of many more 
dollars at market time. For Spergon can increase 
your yield as much as 40% by preventing seed decay, 
“damping off” and many other damaging fungus 
diseases—particularly destructive in cold, wet plant- 
ing weather. 

Spergon lets you plant less seed and lubricates 
that seed for less planter breakage and easier plant- 
ing. It works very effectively with legume inoculants 
and is non-hazardous. 


Order Spergon or formulations containing Spergon from 
your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 


1)” ANNIVERSARY 


6 Naugatuck Chemical 


ine Division of United States Rubber Company 


ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth 
retardants, herbicides; Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synkior, MH, Alanap 





Freezing News 


Promotion « Selling * Research 


Paducah woman wins Birds Eye fish dinner 


contest: trip to Trinidad 


Birds Eye contest winner Mrs 
Eleanor Meriwether, of Paducah, Ky., 
shows Birds Eye executives some of 
the jewelry she bought while enjoying 
her prize—an 11-day vacation trip to 
Trinidad with her husband (center. ) 
She won the giand prize in a national 
consumer contest for the best entry 


Ocoma adds tuna pie 


Ocoma Foods Co. of Omaha has 
added a frozen tuna pie to its line of 
foods. The pie is the result of a year’s 
experimentation and test marketing. It 
is packed in a seven-ounce package 
which features an “impressionistic” 
design of deep-sea water as well as a 
vignette of the pie and the words 
“Tuna Pie” in white on a silhouette of 
a fish 


Frozen whale meat for pets 


Frozen whale meat, prepared in 
chopped form for use as a dog and 
cat food, has been introduced by 
Pride, Inc., of Philadelphia. Packed in 
one-pound packages featuring a full- 
color vignette of the product on the 
overwrap the whale meat is the new- 
est addition to the firm’s line of frozen 
pet foods. 


completing the statement “I serve 
Birds Eye fish dinners because . . .” 
Others in photo are, from left, 
Frank Taylor, Young & Rubicam 
Agency; Edward Tabibian, Birds Eye 
sales promotion manager; and (far 
right) Luther V. Haggerty, Birds 
Eve associate advertising manager. 


Weight shrinkage of frozen 
foods being studied 


A survey to develop specific facts 
and figures on the shrinkage of frozen 
foods has been started among its mem 
bers by the California Retail Grocers’ 
Association, 

The study has as its purpose the 
developme nt of data to present to the 
State Sealer of Weights and Measures 
and to local sealers as a basis for a 
request for tolerances to avoid any 
violations retail 


charges of against 


grocers, according to a recent report. 


Frozen French toast produced 
Frozen French toast has been pro- 
duced by the newly-organized French 
Toast Corp, of America, Red Hook, 
N. Y. The product is packed, four 
slices per package, in consumer pack- 
ages which feature the company’s 
brand and al full color reproduction of 


the French toast as it appears when 
served. Distribution, which will be- 
come national, started in the New 
York area recently. 


Apple varieties for freezing 


A comparison of the freezing quali 
ties of 34 different apple varieties has 
been made by the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Station at 
Geneva. Measurements were taken be 
fore and after processing, using 17 
quality factors, and the varieties were 
also made up into pies and scored by 
a taste panel. 

According to the scientists, Baldwin 
Rhode Island Greening, Spy, Jona 
than, Winesap, and Yellow Newton 
as well as Monroe, a recent introduc 
tion, shared top rating. Also, they say 
Rome, Ben Davis, McIntosh, and 
Cortland, widely grown for other 
purposes, rated low as freezing kinds. 


Experiment 


New freezer thermometer 


The Taylor Instrument Cos. of Ro 
chester, N. Y., have introduced a new 
thermometer which permits 
temperature checking without opening 
the freezer. The thermometer mounts 
on the wall near the freezer and con 
nects to a temperature-sensitive bulb 
inside the freezer. A transparent plas 


freezer 


tic case covers the metal scale which 
is divided into different color shades at 
the zero mark for easy reading. It 
records temperatures ranging from 40 
degrees below zero to 70 degrees 
above. 


Frozen chow mein comes in 
new “divider” package 


A new package, divided into three 
sections, keeps vegetables, dry noodles, 
and sauce separated from one another 
in the frozen chow mein introduced by 
Chun King Frozen Food Corp. of 
Duluth, Minn. The patented Divider 
Freeze Pack “overcame the natural 
tendency for cooked vegetables to be 
come mushy when combined with the 
sauce and crisp noodles and frozen 
after cooking,” according to the com- 
pany. The chow mein comes in beef, 
chicken, and meatless varieties. 
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You'll celebrate another 
famous birthday too. . 


Burt Model PCD Case ; 
Packer places 2 layers Py Burt Model AUS Non- 


with each stroke, with : Stop Labelers give 
automatic case uninterrupted service 


dumping—the last p with no disarrange- 
word in trouble-free : ment of the pack. 
simplicity. 


. the day you install , 
Burt High Speed Case 
Packers and Non- 


Stop Labelers! 


LABELERS * PACKERS 
BURT MACHINE COMPANY > 401 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


wax BEANS*ASPARAGUS- OKRA 


(ec lie a rele 
by cutting them 


with the URSCHEL “MODEL 30” CUTTER Urschel “Model 30” Cutter 


@ Lowest possible maintenance cost. © 50% saving in product due to 
starting cut from one end of product—thus reducing “short ends” to a 
minimum. @ Unit needs less than 11' sq. ft. floor space. 


Cross section of Model 30 
cutting chamber, showing 
position of product and 
cutting order of knives. 





Consult with us now about your on problems. Write: 
0h Oy CE eT 7 weeny ee yanye gee ete iti a i 
So Bye g ‘ 


| ORATORIES inc. rn ht 5 of 
cutti 9h speeg 
NRIs, INDIANA 


equ "pment for 
f %Y Paes 4 pro 
a 7inc OS ean as ol il PO a iC 


deli 
j oe te ae Oduets 
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The Market Place 


News of Promotion & Selling 


Promote National Cherry Week 


Pretty Carla Kelly displays the Na 
tional Cherry Week point-of-sale ban 
ner released by the National Red 
Cherry Institute, Chicago. The cherry 
promotion week runs from February 
15 to 22, and is highlighted by a 
cherry pie baking contest in Chicago, 
February 19. Forty-eight state cham 
pions will vie for national honors in 
the 22nd annual event, with prizes 
and a trip to Washington for the win 


ner 


“Soup’n'Crackers” tie-in 
promotion in February 
“Soup'n’Crackers” is the theme of 
the tie-in promotion scheduled in Feb 
ruary by Campbell Soup Co. and 
cracker makers throughout the nation 
Coast-to-coast television and radio 
eight magazines, and Sunday news 
papers will be used by Campbell to 
advertise the effort all through Febru 
ary, and display materials will be dis 
tributed to retail 
( ampbell and cracker salesmen 


outlets by both 


Package pizza pie mix 

Pizza Pie Mix is being 
marketed by Ventre Packing Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Packaged in a full 
color carton showing a chef and a 


Enrico’s 


vignette of the finished product, the 
contents are: a glass jar filled with 
pizza sauce, a packette of active dry 
yeast, and a package of pizza dough 
mix. These ingredients are sufficient 
to make one homemade pizza pie, 
enough for four servings, according to 


the company, 


PEGLGO ROLE IEE 


Jellies in glass tumblers 


Lutz & Schramm, Inc. of Pittsburgh, 
is packaging its two-fruit jellies in re 
usable glass tumblers which feature 
the two “L & S Kids” and pointers on 
good manners in rhyme. 

Six flavor combinations are offered. 
made by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. of Toledo. 


The glasses are 


Van Camp Sea Food signs 
Bergen, Robert Q. Lewis 


Newest trio to join the Van Camp 
Sea Food Co.'s sales staff is Charlie 
McCarthy, Edgar Bergen and Mor 
timer Snerd. Sponsorship of the Edgar 
Bergen show on an alternating basis 
by Van Camp, packers of Chicken of 
the Sea and White Star tuna, began 
January 10, and will be broadcast on 
Sundays over 204 CBS stations from 
9:30 to 10:00 p.m., EST. 

Van Camp also sponsors a quarter 
hour segment of the Robert Q. Lewis 
show heard Saturdays from 11:00 to 
12 noon, EST, on 204 stations of CBS. 


Glass-packed figs 


Glass-packed Kadota figs once again 
join the ranks of “100 famous foods” 
packed by Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
San Francisco, Containers are No, 303 
jars by Owens-Illinois 
Toledo, Ohio; closures are 
vacuum” caps by White Cap Co., Chi- 
cago; labels are produced by Stecher 
lraung Lithograph Corp. 


Glass Co.., 
“vapor 


New carton on candy 


Banner Jordan Almonds are now be- 
ing packed in an eye-catching new 
carton designed and made by Robert 
Gair Co., Inc., New York City. Banner 
Candy Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., packer 
of the product, reports sharp sales in- 
creases in the chain grocery field for 
the candy in the new package. The 
carton is printed in three colors. 


P. J. Ritter changes labels 


P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J., 
has changed the labels on its decanter- 
type tomato juice package and its cat- 
sup bottle. 

The tomato juice bottle new sports 
a neck band label. The catsup bottle 
now bears a foil label. 


Color designs enhance Sunny 
inn jam and jelly products 


In keeping with the current trend 
towards more decorative food 
packaging, Certified Products Co., Chi- 
cago, is now featuring a line of decor 
ated reusable tumblers to enhance its 
Sunny Inn brand of jam and _ jelly 
products. Full color designs reproduce 
characters from Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol” and “Pickwick Papers,” and 
Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 
were 
designed and produced by Owens- 
Illinois Toledo, Ohio: 
closures by White Cap Co., Chicago; 
labels by Muirson Label Co., Peoria, 


Il. 


Containers and decorations 


Glass Co., 


Gerber promotion in February 


A promotion of its 26 “Junior” va- 
scheduled for the whole 
month of February by Gerber Prod 
ucts, Inc. of Fremont, Mich. The 
campaign is timed and designed to 
reach the market of five million babies 
with brand new baby teeth. To sup- 
port the promotion, the firm has set 
ads in LIFE and LOOK magazines, 
in 24 magazines, 
other magazines, and baby books, as 
well as on the Kate Smith television 
show. 


rieties 1s 


womens service 


Promote Maine sardines 


Radio spots on more than 100 sta- 
tions in 44 markets will reactivate 
the advertising and promotion cam 
paign on behalf of Maine sardines, 
according to Richard E, Reed, execu- 
tive secretary, Maine Sardine Indus- 
try, Augusta, Me. Advertisements also 
are scheduled for newspapers and 
grocery-distributed magazines. 
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the Case of the 


FAST CLEAN-UP. 


by the 


DIVERSEY 


If you pack in glass or tin we'd 

It was Friday, 8:01 A.M 
when the call came in. A 
cannery was in trouble 
They had “burned-on” 
deposits that called for 
quick action. This looked 
like a case for DILAC 
mild-acid cleaner. 


be most interested in working 
with you in any phase of your 
production. Your inquiries on any of the 


consideration and prompt attention. 


equipment listed below will be given careful 
— the super-efficient 

New efficient methods of un- ; XS 
scrambling glass and fast operat- ; i . 
so pemielsienh a cnchaiene pro- P =, a I hurried over. Sure enough, the pasteurizer, 
duction on standard or odd fifers [:°Z.° 1 cooker and evaporator needed DILAC’s gentle 
shaped pieces have been devel- af treatment. I could recommend DILAC because 
oped. Production up to 600 jars I knew it was safe . . . completely safe. 
—— been maintained ~~ DILAC did the job . . . but I wasn’t through. 

P 7 The cannery needed help in heavy-duty cleaning. 
It was a hard-water area . . . that meant DIVO- 


Single 


Retort 


Loaders 


A Retort Loader that handles 
over 500 baby food jars per 
minute has been developed and 
in daily operation. It is one of 
other Barnes machines in this 
plant which is helping to lower 
costs through faster handling. 


BRITE .. . the cleaner that’s safe and easy to 
use in circulation or soak operations. For steam 
guns and hand-cleaning, I would have suggested 
DIVOLUXE ... with the built-in water softener 
and extra reserve strength to maintain longer 
cleaning life. I know that DIVOLUXE will not 


discolor soft metals. 


I was about to leave. Suddenly, I realized I 
hadn’t told the foreman about RELION ... the 
special Diversey product for peeling fruits and 
vegetables. I hadn’t mentioned that RELION 
has outstanding free-rinsing properties which re- 
sult in less carry-over and reduced operating costa. 


Conveyors 
Can elevators or special conveyors to suit 


a. 
A 
sf a | 
a ; : “7 a 4 
your specific requirements can be designed a ) 
to suit the maximum convenience in hand- Wiis Ne 

ling cans to and from your various process- or 

ing machines. ; 

This oversight was taken care of. I reminded 
the purchasing agent that Diversey has products 
tailored to do specific jobs in food plants. . . that 
no one equals Diversey’s record of experience in 
providing the right cleaner or combination of 
cleaners for each job. And, the P. A. was con- 
vinced . . . “for a fast clean-up of a sanitary 

problem,” he said, “it pays to call a D-MAN!” 
Actually our service to the food packer consists 


Fou the Name of your Neanat D-MAN Write tr 


The products represer.i the end result of a close es ™~ 
coordination between the packer and our if: 4 


rocess engineers. If you have any problem or Ga 
Pi 9 you yP \e vf 
end 


wish to improve your processing methods and 
THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 


lower costs call a Barnes engineer. If you 
1820 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, lil. 


wish additional information write for bulle- 
tin F-254. 

In Canada: The Diversey Corporation (Canada) Ltd., 
Lakeshore Road, Port Credit, Ontario 


Martin Aseptic Canning System 


As sole manufacturing representatives of the 
Martin Aseptic Canning System, we are 
pleased to offer this revolutionary system to 
the food packer and would welcome the 
opportunity to tell you more about it. 


Other 
Barnes 


Products 


ee ee 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT DIVISION 306 SOUTH WATER STREET. ROCKFORD. iit. 
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Production Lines 


New methods « New research 


FOODS U.S. DOG AND CAT OWNING FAMILIES 
Guy THEIR PETS 


FOODS FEO DOGS | 


hd, % 


aad 6 see ecard ow - fone 
meat aie wee we : a 


More than 1% billion cans 
of pet food used in 1953 


Double the production of five years 
ago, more than 1% billion cans of pet 
food were used in feeding the nation’s 
19.3 million dogs and cats in 1953. A 
survey shows that nowadays 78 per 
cent of all dog owners purchase foods 
expressly for thei: pets, and 58 percent 
of all cat owners do the same. 

Types of pet foods which dog and 
cat owners buy is shown by the chart 
above As a side note, the survey also 
revealed that the total number of cats 
and dogs—49.3 million—now exceeds 
the total number of U. S. human fami 


lies—41 million! 


Spray in fall or spring to 

prevent peach leaf curl 
Spraying peaches 

when leaves a 


in fall or spring 
re off the trees will pre 
vent infection of new leaves by the 
peach leaf curl organism. One applica 
tion of bordeaux mixture, liquid lime 

Fermate will control the 
according to the N Y 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva, and must be applied while 
the tree is dormant. 


sulfur, or 
malady, 


Tomato color found related 
to grade of juice 


Using present standards for grading 
raw tomatoes and processed tomato 
product, it has been demonstrated that 
70 percent of the tomatoes in a load 
delivered to a tomato juice factory 
must grade fully red ripe for fancy 
juice to be made from them, it was 
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concluded by Cornell University food 
scientists after a four-year study at 
the N. Y, State Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Geneva. 

“There is good correlation between 
present grades for raw and finished 
products,” Station workers reported. 


Food production up 50 percent 
in U. S. during past 20 years 


During the past 20 years, U. S. 
food production has le aped ahead by 
50 percent while its population in- 
18 percent, a recent study 
For the same — world 
population increased 25 percent and 
world food sos cl ‘only five per 
cent. A “revolution in farming meth- 
ods” in the U. S. has made the 
American acreage pay off in a steady, 
dependable stream, the survey reports, 
and is one of the 


( reased 


reve als. 


reasons for this 
nation’s fine food production record. 


Dodge & Olcott develops 
new rose synthetic 


A new rose fragrance, “Rose Bul 
gare Synthetic,” has been developed 
in the perfume laboratories of Dodge 
& Olcott, Inc., New York City. Fur 
ther information on the product can 


be obtained from the company. 


Canned apple slices in 
short supply: PAI 


Meeting the requirements of the 
armed services for canned apple slices 
in a year noted for its short crop of 
slicing varieties has created an ex 
treme shortage of No. 10 cans of apple 
slices for the trade, according to the 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc. 

The 1952 Food Set-Aside Order 
detailing the needs of the armed 
forces and covering their requirements 
for apple slices continues in force in 
spite of the drought which resulted 
in greatly reduced production of var 
ieties of apples for slicing, PAI said. 
been unable to fill 
orders of their civilian customers, the 
Institute added. 


Processors have 


USDA gives expected acreage 
of spinach for processing 

The 1954 winter and early spring 
acreage of spinach for processing in 
Texas and California is expected to 


total 12,100 acres, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. This 
would be two percent more than the 
11,900 acres planted last year, but 
26 percent below the 1943-52 average 
plantings of 16,330 acres, the Board 
said. 


Research bulletin published 
by Ohio Experiment Station 


A research bulletin on the effects 
of soil fertility levels on the quality 
of fresh and processed tomatoes, sweet 
corn, and cabbage was released re- 
cently by the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Wooster. 

The pamphlet gives quality evalu- 
ations, charts, graphs and tables, and 
information on greenhouse and out- 
door experiments with these crops. 


Obsolete machines trim 
profits, executive asserts 


“Thousands of firms are losing much 
of their potential income because 
equipment which has outlived its use- 
fulness is nibbling away profits with 
slow production and excessive mainte- 
nance costs,” said S. D. Maddock, 
president of C.I.T. Corp., recently. He 
also asserted that manufacturers must 
use modern machinery if they are to 
stay competitive, 


New butter flavor produced 


Buttatone, a new product developed 
by Dodge & Olcott, Inc. of New York 
City, is now ready for distribution. A 
concentrated water-soluble flavor 
based on a pure milk starter distillate, 
Buttatone can be used in a wide 

variety of foods—candy, jellies, ice 
cream, shortening, fillings, chocolate 
products, soup mixes, and many 
others, the manufacturers Say. 


Interest mounts in small- 
sized apple trees 

Apple trees that can be set closer 
together in the orchard, pruned from 
the ground, harvested without the aid 
of tall ladders, and yet capable of 
producing good yields of high quality 
fruit are of increasing interest to fruit 
growers, according to the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva. 

Ten years’ experience with Cort- 
land, Red Delicious and McIntosh 
grown on size-controlling rootstocks 
alongside standard trees was reported 
by Cornell horticulturist Karl D. Brase 
in a recent issue of “Farm Research.” 

“When yields are computed on an 
acre basis the smaller trees equal or 
surpass standard trees because more 
of the semi-dwarf trees can be plant- 
ed to the acre,” Professor Brase said. 
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this year . . . CAPTURE “field-fresh” 
QUALITY... FAST! 


Why not be sure of top quality by harvesting at the 
right time? 
HUME green crop harvesters get the job done 
fast . . . under almost any weather condition. 
Tough, heavy crops are taken in stride. This high- 
speed equipment delivers the load in a loose, fluffy 
condition — no tangling or roping — easy to pitch. amet ‘*. a r: i . 
. ‘ ractor-Rower. Cuts and windrows in one opera- 
For fast, efficient handling — for field-fresh, top- tion. Available in 7- and 8-foot models. Attaching 
quality crops — turn to Hume harvesting equipment. bundles available for almost any make tractor. 


Write for industrial dealer in your territory. 


H. D. HUME Company 
Specialized Farm Equipment 
Mendota 12, Illinois 


ae “ Ue a 


HUME Cut-Lode Harvester. 

Designed to capture that 

“garden-fresh” flavor and 

goodness in spinach and 

green peas — harvesting 

is completed in one opera- 

tion. Fits most tricycle- 

type 3-plow tractors. Pow- 

er take-off operated. 
90 seconds. Complete pickup from windrow. Power 
take-off operated. Positive chain drive, fully shielded. 





when need EXPERIENCED ADVICE 
when you need HELP ON A PRODUCTION PROBLEM 
when you need SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
when you need PROCESSING MACHINERY 
when you need REPLACEMENT PARTS 
when you need OPERATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
when you need MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES 
AND 
when you need GOOD SERVICE, CALL OR WIRE 
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New automatic labeling machine handles many 


container sizes with ease 

A labeling machine that can be 
used for all types of round containers 
was introduced recently by Labelette 
Corp., Chicago. It will handle sizes 
of containers from 1% ounce to a gal- 
lon jug “without special attachments,” 
the company said, 


Swinging clamp device for 
fork lift trucks developed 

A swinging clamp attachment which 
can reach out to either side of a 
narrow aisle to grasp or tier loads 
behind material already stacked is now 
available for use with all gas and 
electric-powered Carloader models of 
fork lift trucks made by Clark Equip- 
ment Co.’s Industrial Truck Div. at 
Battle Creek, Mich. Maximum ca 
pacity for the attachment is 600 Ibs 


Plastic doors for trucks 


Rugged plastic doors that will save 
many pounds of dead weight and will 
not freeze closed have been developed 
for insulated trucks. They are made by 
Americana Enterprises of Stamford, 
Conn., from Fiberglas and Vibrin, a 
polyester resin produced by Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Div., United States 
Rubber Co. of New York City. 

The new doors are molded in a 


The “Labelette” will apply a spot, 
face or wrap-around label at speeds 
up to 60 units per minute on glass, 
tin or fiber containers. This automatic 
labeling machine features a self-clean 
ing, removable glue pan. 


single pan-like section. The pan is 
then filled with insulation and faced 
with a sheet of aluminum, on which 
the necessary hardware is attached. 


Transducer manufactured 


A new transducer, the Dynaformer 
Pressure Cell, has been introduced by 
The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 
Highly sensitive, the new element con- 
verts fluid pressure into a proportional 
A. C. voltage which is measured in 
terms of pressure by a Foxboro Elec- 
tronic Resistance Dynalog Instrument. 


New roller conveyors made 


A new line of roller conveyors de- 
signed for permanent installation 
where equipment must withstand 
heavy or impact loads is now being 
made by The Rapids-Standard Co., 
Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. Called the 
1.0 Series, the line offers a choice of 
154 new straight section models and 
38 curves. 


Dewatering reel announced 


A new rod reel introduced by Ber- 
lin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis., in- 
corporates a modified rod design to 
eliminate the carryover of conveying 
water, This dewatering reel for use 
in fluming or water conveying systems 
was designed to be self-cleaning so 
that refuse will not collect between 
the rods, the company said. 


“Anti-Struvite” salt developed 

The Scientific Salting Co. has re- 
cently perfected a new “Anti-Struvite” 
salt tablet which prevents the forma- 
tion of the glass-like Struvites in 
canned fish. These Struvites form af- 
ter seafood has been processed and 
could injure the mouths of consumers, 
the company said, 

The tablets can be deposited in cans 
of fish by a salt tablet dispensing 
machine or by hand, and cause no 
adverse effects on the color, texture, 
or flavor of the product, according to 
the manufacturer, For further infor- 
mation, contact the Scientific Salting 
Co., 1530 Hadley St., St. Louis 6, 
Mo, 


Boiler-burner unit 


A new boiler-burner unit has been 
jointly announced by Kewanee-Ross 
Corp., Kewanee, Ill., and Petro, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The units include 
both steam and water models and 
have wide flexibility of application, 
the manufacturers said. 


20em712 
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Grader features fiberglass pans 


Molded fiberglass shaker pans re 
place stainless steel units on this 
product-grading machine manufac- 
tured by Dudley Machinery Corp., 
Mountain View, Calif. The grader, 
which permits high capacity size- 
grading of such diversified products 
as shrimp, soft figs, dill pickles, 
carrots, sprouts, fruits and nuts, was 
formerly equipped with hand fitted 
shaker and drain pans. Rigid testing, 
the company said, confirmed that 
molded fiberglass does not transfer or 
absorb undesirable effects and im- 
proves product handling. 
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CAN CLOSING 
MACHINE 


6 head full automatic round can seamer. 

300 per minute with can shop feed shown. 

Also supplied with cannery feed. 

Can sizes 2” to 4-3/16" diameter, 2” to 8” high 
4 roll type chucks. 


New design chuck guard has interesting features. 
No can, no end device. 


Entire head and end feed adjustable for can heights eliminating the 


necessity of changing heights of conveyors and tables 
Automatic lubrication to principal working parts. 


SLITTERS STRIP FEED PRESSES 
BODYMAKERS CURLERS AND STACKERS 
FLANGERS SCROLL SHEARS 
SEAMERS BLANKING PRESSES 


Specialists In Can Making Machinery 


(Makin Can Machine Ce. 72 
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APPLE PRODUCTS 


the Standard of Quality 


for sixty years 


NUTRL-JEL Powdered Apple Pectin 
MN for PRESERVERS 


qe es Vise age ie: 
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SPEAS COMPANY, General Offices, Kansas City 1, Missouri 
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CANNER’S ACREAGE 
(Continued from Page 50) 


tion among breeders. Marglobe, the 
result of a cross between Marvel and 
Globe, is highly resistant to fusarium 
wilt and nailhead rust, and was the 
first variety of a canning-type tomato 
possessing high resistance to these 
diseases to attract attention. It 
became known as the leading canning 
variety east of the Rocky Mountains 
and particularly in the Atlantic Coast 
States, Later Rutgers, of which Mar 
globe was one parent, was developed 


soon 


reclamation of valuable waste products . . 


at the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion. Both Marglobe and Rutgers are 
well adapted to conditions over a 
wide area. 

The Maryland Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has recently released 
the variety known as Chesapeake, 
which promises to become very popu- 
lar with growers and canners in the 
mid-Atlantic section. It yields well 


and possesses a high degree of resist 


ance to Fusarium wilt and to 


to deposit eggs, furnishing ideal in 


cubation conditions. Molds 


SEWAGE 


DISPOSAL 
Te 14 3 


This new Trunnion Model 
Screen is daily proving itself 
the ideal self-cleaning unit for 
disposing of cannery packing 
wastes .. . and its high effi- 
cient operation is matched on- 
ly by its amazing economy! 
The NORTH unit completely 
eliminates all pipe and sewer 
plugging + prevents over- 
loading of sewer lines . 

screens out all gross solids 
that will not pass through a 
fine mesh wire . . . permits 
+ prevents pollu- 


tion of streams, rivers and lakes. Immediately available in 
4'-6'-8'-and 10’ sizes with capacities ranging from 75 to 400 


gallons per minute. 


Write for detailed particulars today! 


GREEN BAY FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS : 


GREEN BAY 


¥ 


WISCONSIN 


fruit 
cracking. Cracks in tomatoes are con- 
venient for vinegar gnats (Drosophila) 


find 


cracks a good home. Cracked toma- 
toes present a trimming problem to 
canners and obviously decrease the 
net yield per ton of raw stock. 

Chesapeake is derived from a 
three-way cross of Brown’s Special 
x Marglobe x Pan America made by 
H. A. Hunter, formerly of the De- 
partment of Horticulture. Later de- 
velopment was carried forward by 
Dr. F. C. Stark of the same depart 
ment. It has been released after 10 
generations of individual plant selec- 
tion and two generations of bulk se- 
lection and is now available in limited 
quantities from Associated Seed 
Growers, New Haven, Conn.; W. 
Atlee Burpee, Philadelphia 32, Pa.: 
Glecklers Seedsmen, Metamora, Ohio: 
and F. C. Stokes Co.., 
N. J. 


Vincentown, 


Attractive, even color 


The fruit has attractive flavor and 
develops an even red color when ma 
ture. Vines are dense and give good 
protection to the fruit. Rutgers was 
used in tests as a standard variety for 
comparison. In the 1952 trials Chesa 
peake had 16% of the fruits showing 
cracks while Rutgers had 27%. In 
the 1953 tests the figures were 31% 
cracks for Chesapeake and 65% for 
Rutgers. Workers in many states will 
no doubt include this in their 1954 
test plots. 

One of the basic points in profita 
ble tomato production is therefore 
the the best adapted 
variety for the site, soil and climate 
of the individual grower. This is the 
season when each grower should re- 
analyze his variety problem, consider 
all the new information available and 
plan next year’s program on the basis 
of the best seed and plants of the 
variety best suited to his practices 
and market outlets. 


selection of 


* WELPL-@AR. MORTIMER ,~ IT'S THOSE CLING PEACHES Again /* 
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Send the Right 
Message to the 

Right People 
Paid subscriptions and re- 
newals, as defined by A.B.C. 
standards, indicate a reader 
audience that has responded 
to a publication’s editorial 
appeal. With the interests 
of readers thus identified, it 
becomes possible to reach 
specialized groups effective- 
ly with specialized adver- 
tising appeals. 
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A.B.C. AUDITED CIRCULATION FACTS AS A BASIC MEASURE OF ADVERTISING VALUES 


139 N. Clark Street 


Rule of Facts 


HERE is no substitute for FACTS. That goes 

for measuring advertising values or making 

laboratory tests of materials for your factory. 
When you buy advertising space in a publication you 
have a cash investment in every copy of the issue that 
carries your sales message. Obviously some of the 
people who receive the paper are better prospects for 
your goods and services than others. Thus the distribu- 
tion of your advertising, via the publication, becomes 
a No. | factor in the success or failure of your invest- 
ment. To appraise a publication’s advertising value to 
your business therefore it is necessary to have all the 
facts about its circulation 

Factual information regarding the identity, quality 
and size of business paper audiences is available to 
advertisers in the reports issued by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. The Bureau, a cooperative association of 
3300 advertisers, advertising agencies and publishers, 
has established standards for measuring circulations— 
maintains a staff of experienced circulation auditors to 
audit the circulations of publisher members—issues 
the information thus obtained in A.B.C. reports for 
space buyers to use in evaluating, comparing and 
selecting media. 

The audited information in A.B.C. business paper 
reports includes the answers to these questions: How 
much paid circulation? How much unpaid? What do 
subscribers pay? What is their occupation or kind of 
business? Were premiums used as circulation induce- 
ments? How many subscribers renewed? How many 
are in arrears? Where are the subscribers located? 

By using the audited information in A.B.C. reports 
in connection with market facts you can accurately 
judge media for its advertising value to your business. 
This business paper is a member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. Ask for a copy of our A.B.C, report 
and then study it. 

Write to: 
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Chicago 2, Ul, 





GET FULL 
DETAILS! 


A dewatering reel for use in fluming or 
water conveying systems, designed to be 
self-cleaning so that refuse does not collect 
between the rods .. . incorporating a modi- 
fied rod design to eli- 
minete the carryover 
of conveying water, it 
also accomplishes the purpose 
additional cleaning of the pr 
vet being handled. 


A compact unit of high capacity, 
accuracy of grade, minimum of space 
and cost, that can be easily washed 
er cleaned after each day's run, be- 

cause of its construction and size . .. solving the 
problem many canners encounter with the reel 
type grader... screens can be changed in five 
te ten minutes without lifting them over. 
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LANGSENKAMP 
Stainless Steel 


Cooking Units 
Give You... 


Descale Copper Kettles 


without harm to metal 


Seale and algae found in the - « »« QUICKER HEATING 
water jackets of copper Exclusive “Kook-More-Koils” 
blending kettles can now be feature Divided Header for 
removed safely and quickly. rapid circulation of steam and 
Using Oakite Composition | instant drainage of condensate 
No. 53 to remove the heavy You get real cooking efficiency 
black deposits and following . greater evaporating capacity 
with Oakite Compound No. with less steam pressure. 
82 to remove lime scale, you 
can quickly regain rated heat . « « POSITIVE CONTROL 
transfer. weite foe vane 8-Way Valve, another Lang- 
booklet: Oakite Products, , id 
Inc., 44 Rector Street, New senkamp exclusive, provides 
York 6. N. Y. positive one-point control for 
: opening, draining and sealing of 
tank. 


- « « GREATER CAPACITY 


Deep dished bottom increases 
production capacity three to five 
ct gallons per batch! Tank drains 
mernoos  ™ ev faster, cleans easier. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 227 East South Street 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada ; INDIANAPOLIS 25 INDIANA 


acne WOUSTRIAL cry, 


“eas « . 








Chicago exercises option 


to purchase building 

Through action taken by the Chi- 
cago City Council, the city’s option 
to buy the Reid Murdoch Building 
at 325 N. LaSalle St., home of Mon- 
arch Finer Foods, was exercised, 
according to Nathan Cummings, chair- 
man of the board, Consolidated Gro- 
cers Corp. Monarch is a division of 
Consolidated Grocers, 

The price to be paid for the build- 
ing is $2,130,000, Mr. Cummings 
said, and added that steps would be 
taken to provide new modern operat- 
ing quarters for Monarch Finer Foods. 


“Tomato Queen” crowned 


Miss Dee Drummond is crowned 
National “Tomato Queen of 1954” by 
Harold H. Jaeger, director of market- 
ing for the Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute, and general manager of Geyer 
Advertising, Inc. The crowning took 
place at the first convention of the 
Tomato Council, Inc., held in con- 
junction with the National Canners 
Convention in Atlantic City, Miss 
Drummond reigned during observance 
of National Tomato Week, February 
7-13. 


Denies dismissal of anti- 
trust suit against Hunt 
U, S. District Court Judge Oliver J. 


Carter in San Francisco has denied a 
move of Hunt Foods, Inc., to have 
dismissed an anti-trust suit brought 
against Hunt by the law firm of Philip 
S. Ehrlich on behalf of eight Cal- 
ifornia packers of tomato products. 
The decision of Judge Carter means 
the issue will now go to trial in federal 
court. 
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The case was filed more than a 
year ago with an appeal that Hunt be 
temporarily enjoined from continuing 
its market practices, which the plain- 
tiffs said were causing them substan- 
tial damage. They alledged that Hunt 
was (a) monopolizing and attempting 
to monopolize interstate trade and 
commerce in tomato paste, in viola- 
tion of Section 2 of the Sherman Act; 
and (b) Hunt was selling tomato paste 
in interstate commerce at unreasonab- 
ly low prices for the purpose of de- 
stroying competition and eliminating 
competitors, in violation of Section 3 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, 

The request for temporary injunc- 
tion against Hunt was denied in April, 
1953. This decision has seen appealed 
to the U, S. Court of Appeals by the 
plaintiffs. Following the decision, 
Hunt Foods moved to have the case 
dismissed. The packers are asking for 
injunctive relief and treble damages 
in the amount of $2,398,182. 


USDA issues achievement 
sheets on cannery wastes 
& concentrated orange 
juice research 


The U. S, Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued Research Achievement 
Sheets on the “Commercial Production 
of Frozen Concentrated Orange Juice 
Results from Research,” and “Live- 
stock Feeds from Cannery Wastes.” 
On the former, the department points 
out that commercial production of fro- 
zen concentrated orange juice passed 
40 million gallons in 1952, and is 
still climbing, providing a market for 
millions of boxes of fruit each year. 
On the latter, the department tells 
how pear cannery wastes can now be 
converted into palatable and nutritious 
livestock feeds. 

For copies of these interesting and 
authoritative reports, write the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemis- 
try, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Consider changes in U. S. 
standards for canned peas 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has sent notice that it is consider- 
ing the revision of U. S, Standards 
for grades of canned peas. All those 
who wish to submit written data in 
connection with the proposed revi- 
sions, the USDA said, should file the 
same, in duplicate, with the Chief, 
Processed Products Standardization & 
Inspection Diy., Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, USDA, Washington 
25, D. C., not later than March 1. 
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Classified advertising 


Count 5 average words per line. Rate 65 
cents per line. Minimum charge $2.50. Cash 
with order, no discount allowed. 

When “blind” 
address box and number shown care of 
THE FOOD PACKER 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


answering advertisements 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Experienced and qualified man to 
take full charge of a complete Pickle Plant. 
Excellent position and opportunity for the 
qualified man. Colorado location. 

Write Box 45, Food Packer. 


Business Opportunities 


FOOD CANNERY 


Established 1942; 1953 sales 10 months $180,- 
000; good net; Ohio city; equipment appraisal 
$139,000, property $141,000 by reputable 
company; total price business and property. 
APPLE CO. BROKERS CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FOR SALE: Modern Cannery located 100 miles 
from New York City. Has facilities for canning 
all products. We solicit your inquiries. Write 
Box 46, Food Packer 


For Sale—Machinery & Equipment 


FOR SALE: 6 Pea Viners, 1 Le Roy 35 H.P. 
Motor, 1 Blancher 10 feet long, 1 Clipper 
Cleaner, 2 Hume Tractor Rowers, 250 Pea tins. 
ROCHESTER CANNING CO., Rochester, In- 


diana 


FOR SALE—-Used Canning and Frozen Food 
Machinery, write for complete list. Send us 
list machinery you have to sell. Otto W. 
Cuyler, Inc., Webster, N.Y. 

FOR SALE: Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles 35 
to 500 gal.; Also 100 and 150 gal. with double 
motion agitator. Kyler “H” Wrap Around 
Labeler. Tri Clover #2\4 EH Stainless Pump. 
Large stock Stainless Steel and Aluminum 
Tanks. 

PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1405 N. 6th Street, 
Philadelphia 22, Penn 


FOR SALE: 1—Pneumatic Scale Packaging Line; 
4—Mojonnier $/S Vacuum Pans, 3, 4’, &, 6; 
1—Std. Knapp self-adjusting Carton Sealer; 
1—No. 2 Sweetland Filter, 23 copper leaves, 
1%” cc. S/S Jacketed Kettles and Tanks; 
Filters; Labelers; Mixers. Only a partial list. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. Ob- 
server Highway and Bloomfield St., Hoboken, 
N.J., HO3-4425. N. Y. Tel. BA7-0600- 


For Quick Results! 
Why not try Food Packer's Classi- 
fied Advertising Section? 





How they got there 


CDQEMMEVLL GD: 


Dr. Samuel 
C. 


Prescott 


First 49’er service awardee 
(See photograph, page 28) 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN AS A SCHOLAR, SCIENTIST, and 
authority on food technology, Dr. Samuel Cate Prescott, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was pre 
sented the first annual Forty Niner Service Award at the 
group's annual meeting held January 22 in conjunction 
with the National Canners Association convention in At 
lantic City. As an “acknowledgment of outstanding service 
to the canning and allied industries,” the award was given 
to Dr. Prescott specifically for his efforts in removing 
from the industry the hit-or-miss methods and empiricism 
of the nineteenth century and bringing it to the present 
scientific basis of today. 

Dr. Prescott’s contributions to the canning industry go 
back as far as that nineteenth century, however. It was in 
the 1890’s, when canning was strictly an art, that there 
was a general belief that the preservation of alimentary 
material in the canning process was dependent on the 
elimination of air from contact with the food and the ef- 
fect of heat in chemically changing the food so that it 
was no longer subject to “spontaneous generation.” 

Dr. Prescott had become acquainted with Pasteur’s 
work on bacteria, and during his early days at M.L.T. 
learned that packers of corn and lobster and some other 
products were faced with serious spoilage problems. He 
conceived the idea that such spoilage might be traceable 
to bacteria. And, in 1898, at the Atlantic States Packers’ 
Association meeting, he and W. Lyman Underwood dem 
onstrated to that group that bacteria were causing canned 
sweet corn to sour; that spoiling is caused by bacteria 
alone, not air; and that to kill spores which cause spoil- 
age whatever heat is required must reach the center of 
the can. 

Dedicating himself to the field of technology in food, 
Dr. Prescott went on, laying the basis for the vast 
amount of work done later by the NCA laboratories and 
the can companies which today has brought the industry 
to an almost complete knowledge of the bacterial forms 
responsible for canned food spoilage and to methods of 
determining and controlling canned food processes with 
mathematical accuracy. Dr. Prescott also showed that: 
there are several types of organisms involved in canned 
food spoilage; that some of these are much more re- 
sistant to heat than others; that their activity is con- 
siderably influenced by the type of media in which they 
are contained. He further brought out the facts that 
the rate of heat induction varies with different food 
products, and, consequently, the determination of a safe 
canned food process is dependent on the proper in 
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tegration of the thermal resistance of the bacteria present 
and the rate of heat conduction to the center of the can, 

Dr. Prescott has spent his entire career in the work 
and development of food technology. He was born in 
Southhampton, N. H., in 1872, received his B.S. degree 
at M.LT. in 1894, and soon after joined the staff there as 
an assistant in biology. He became assistant professor 
of industrial biology at M.L.T. in 1903 and associate 
professor in 1909. He was made associate professor of 
industrial microbiology in 1912, two years after his mar- 
riage to the former Miss Alice D. Chase. He and Mrs. 
Prescott have three children: sons Robert and Samuel, 
and a daughter, Eleanor, now Mrs. R. V. Clemence. 

This eminent scientist became a full professor in 1914 
and served in the U. S. Army during World War I. 
Among his other positions at M.I.T., Dr. Prescott was 
named professor of biology in 1919 and held this post 
until his retirement in 1942. Besides this, he was an 
instructor in bacteriology at Simmons College, Boston, 
from 1902 to 1909, was director of the Boston Bio-Chem- 
ical Laboratory from 1904 to 1921, and from 1910 to 
1915 served on the staff of the Sanitary Research 
Laboratory and Sewage Experiment Station. In 1914 he 
established a research laboratory for United Fruit Co. 
at Port Simon in Central America, and during 1920 to 
1923 completed a study for the Joint Coffee Research 
Committee on the chemistry and preparation of coffee. 

During all this time, he also continued his work in 
the technical aspects of the food industry. Out of this 
work, a program was developed in food technology at 
M.L.T., first as a division of the biology department, and 
later, in 1944, as a separate department. 

Since retirement, Dr. Prescott has been a consultant 
for the Dehydration Committee, USDA, and during 
World War II was a consultant on dehydration problems 
to the research laboratories of the NCA. 

His award from the Forty Niners is the latest in a 
series of honors which Dr. Prescott has received. He has 
been given honorary degrees of doctor of science by 
Bates College (1923) and Lehigh University (1947); he 
was cited for civilian service by the War Department 
in 1943; he was presented with the Nicholas Appert 
Medal by the Chicago section of the Institute of Food 
Technologists in 1943; in 1951 he received the Stephen 
M. Babcock Award from IFT, and in 1953 was awarded 
the first annual citation of IFT. Dr. Prescott sponsored 
the first international conference of food technologists in 
1937, and became the first president of the Institute of 
Food Technologists when it was established in 1939. 

Dr. Prescott is a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. He is, also, a member 
of the American Chemical Society, a member and past 
president of the M.LT, Alumni Association, the Institute 
of Food Technologists, the Society of American Bacteri 
ologists, and the American Public Health Association. 
Besides this, he is a member of Sigma Xi, the Harvard 
Travelers, and Brookline Thursday clubs. 

Further, Dr. Prescott has served as chairman of the 
M.1.T. faculty, member of the Sanborn Seminary board 
of trustees, trustee of the Tropical Plant Research Foun- 
dation, and chairman of the board of directors of the 
Refrigeration Research Foundation, Inc. Dr. Prescott has 
also written and been co-author of many papers and 
treatises, going back as far as the paper on “Bacteriology 
and Sterilizing Processes in the Canning Industry” which 
he and W. Lyman Underwood presented before the 
Society of Arts in Boston in 1896, 

It can be said in truth that Dr. Prescott “laid the 
foundation upon which the present canning industry and 
allied groups have been built.” 
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Policyholders. These checks represent savings 
dividends on their fire insurance costs. 


The 1953 savings distribution totaled 


$1,477,730.29 


Total savings to date have amounted to 


$27 ,409,271.15 
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You can’t have quality in your pack without quality in 


your seed. 


Quality seed comes from planned production. It is the cream 
of the seed crops, grown and fitted on a custom basis, not 


picked up from a catch crop or left-overs. 


Future contracts assure fair seed prices, being based on cost 


and not on a speculative rise or fall in the market. 
The alternative—spot buying—risks getting any seed at all, 
certainly cannot get you any better seed, and may cost you 


more money. Can you afford to take chances with this one 


indispensable of your pack, even if a “bargain” lot appears? 
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Glasspacking Freezing 


Canners Exchange Subscribers (Lansing B. Warner, Inc.), 
in its 46th annual report to policyholders, reports that savings 
total $1,477,730.29, the largest refund in history; reserves 
and surplus increased to $8,968,081.57, also a record high, 
thus further improving the protection against all catastrophies 
or contingencies. Assets reached a new high of $9,244,346.38. 
Insurance in force showed a substantial increase over last year's 
record amount. Deposits written and apportioned to the year 
also reached new heights. Loss claims amounted to $775,655 
13, representing a very favorable reduction from the average of 
the past few years and reflecting continued improvement in 
the burning ratio of the properties insured. President John 
Eliot Warner states in the annual report that nationwide fire 
losses increased 15% during 1953, according to National Board 
of Fire Underwriters estimates, while Canners Exchange ex 
experienced a reduction of 9% as compared with 1952 


Other financial statements: Consolidated Grocers Corp. re- 
ports sales for the first 24 weeks of its current fiscal year of 
$117,056,081 compared with sales for the corresponding pet 
iod a year ago of $96,255,167, according to figures released 
by Board Chairman Nathan Cummings. Net sales of $201,067, 
000 for quarter ended Dec. 31 were reported by General 
Foods Corp. In same 3-month period last year, net sales 
totaled $183,540,000, Oct-Dec. quarter is the third in com 
pany’s fiscal year. Gerber Products Co, President Dan Gerber 
reports sales of $56,647,000 for the first 9 months of present 
fiscal year, or an increase of $10,777,000 over same period 
last year. Earnings of $2,600,000 were reported. 


Board of Directors of Consolidated Grocers Corp. has pro- 
posed changing company name to “Consolidated Foods Corp.” 
Nathan Cummings, board chairman, points out that proposed 
name is “more indicative and descriptive of the corporation's 
operations than the one under which it has been operating.” 


USDA has announced that consideration is being given to a 
proposed increase in inspection fees and a revision of the 
sampling rates for processed fruits, vegetables, and related 
products. Current fees and rates have been in effect since 1951 
Proposed minimum fee for inspection of most items is $8 
instead of $6 for specified minimum quantities and fee for 
additional quantities above this minimum be increased slight 
ly. No change 1S proposed in current fees for additional small 
lots inspected at one time or for additional amounts on large 
lots of canned and frozen fruits and vegetables. It is pro 
posed that fee for sampling and inspection performed on an 
hourly basis be increased from $3.60 to $4 per hour. Dept 
says “These increases are for purpose of bringing revenue from 
fees more nearly in line with costs of performing service and 
are part of overall plan for placing processed fruit & veg 
table inspection service on a self-supporting basis.” 


USDA has announced also that revision of U. S. Standards 
for grades of truzen green beans and frozen wax beans is un 
der consideration. Standards for grren asparagus for canning 
or freezing, and standards for frozen strawberries likewise are 


being considered. 


Food & Drug Administration, in a Jan. 23 statement, re- 
ports that more than 74% of the 1,228 food shipments seized 
in the calendar year 1953 were filthy or decomposed, Of the 
approximately 4,377 tons removed from the market, 811 tons 
became unfit in storage after they had left the factories clean 
and unspoiled. Fifteen food shipments seized in 1953-—14% 
of total—were contaminated with dangerous substances. The 


seizure actions in Dec. included LOL shipme nts of food, totaling 
3586.5 tons 


Shipments of glass containers in Dec. '53 totaled 9,516,139 
gross, an increase of 4 from Nov. °53 total and 17% above 
shipments in Dee. °52, Dept of Commerce announces. Dec. 
‘55 production of glass containers totaled 8,889,148 gross, de 
crease of 8% from the previous month’s production. Ship 
ments of metal cans for food decreased from 239 thousand 
tons in Oct. 53 to 191 thousand tons in Nov a drop ot 20%. 
Cumulative shipments of metal cans for the first 11 months of 
1953 amounted to 3,891 thousand tons, 9° above shipments 
in corresponding period of 1952. Commercial closures: Ship 
ments of metal and plastic caps in Nov. '53 amounted to 1,092 
million units, 10% below Oct. shipments but 14% above Nov. 
52. Shipments in first 11 months of °53 aggregated 13,408 
million units, 13% over total of 11,840 million units shipped 


in same period in "52, according to Dept. of Commerce. 

Frozen foods were characterized as the fastest-growing seg- 
ment of the food industry by Mark Candee, vp of Clinton 
Foods, at annual eastern conference of National Federation of 
Security Analyst Societies, New York City, Jan. 28. Candee 
said “Sales of frozen foods have tripled in the post-war period. 
This compared with an increase in all food sales of 64%.” He 
said rising personal income was a major factor, and added 
that as the nation’s disposable income rose, more and more 
peopl became interested in convenience features of frozen 
foods. Candee commented on his own company’s growth and 
said Clinton now has a line of 62 frozen-food products, largest 
in the industry. He predicted higher sales for Clinton Foods 
this year, with earnings comparable to last year’s performance 
which was the best in our history.” 


Hale Morris, mgr. of canned food dept. for Armour & Co., 
Chicago, told members of the National Meat Canners Assn. & 
guests in Atlantic City that consumption of meat in cans hit 
a new high in ‘53. “It appears that consumers ate 5 million 


cases—some 90 million pounds more canned meat than the 


amount they ate in : 


which had been a previous high,” 


5 
Morris said. He tated that largest gain came in consumer 


size items—meats in can of under ) pounds consumption of 
which was 14% greater than in 1952. “The meat-canning in 
dustry feels that the primary reason for the continuing increase 
in sales rests in the fact that the product meets demands of 
pre sentday consume ind most importantly in the fact that 
the meat canning indu tr’ ha clone a vigorous and continuing 


job of advertising and promoting meats in cans,” Morris said, 
inned-meat advertising pro 
gram which will exceed anything previously undertaken by 
the industry. Program will include advertising of National Meat 
Canners Assn., American Meat Institute, National Livestock 
& Meat Board, CMI, and the National Canners 


He announced a 1954 industry 


Association. 


A sales gain 23% faster than food items in general was the 
record established by pl kle iles throughout the country In 
the period of 1949 through 1952, according to National Pickle 
Packers Association While ill foods showed a 24% 


gain, 
pi kles showed a gain of 3O¢ 


Pointing out that the $2 hundred 
million pickle industry gained 65.5% in consumption since 
1945, NPPA’s President Edward S. Guggenheimer of Bloch & 
Guggenheimer, New York, announced that an increase of 9.4% 
was again chalked up 1953 over 1952 sales. He said that “In 


telligent and intensive sales effort is the only essential to con 


pickle industry “as well as for the 
American economy in general Promotion-wise, the NPPA is 


tinuing growth of the 





plugging the natural relationship of pickles to Lenten meal 
foods as a sales-producing promotion. Under general theme of 
“Pickles Add Zest to Lenten Meals,” the association suggests 
that displays of fish, cheese, macaroni and other Lenten foods 
should include a full assortment of pickles and_ pickle 
products. 


News Briefs: D. J. Isom, gen. mgr. of Hunt Foods, Inc 
Salt Lake City, was elected president of Utah Canners Assn 
Angus G. Stevens, Stevens Canning Co., Ogden, was elected 
vp; Harvey F. Cahill, also of Ogden, association headquarters, 
was re-elected executive secretary-treasurer Bluff Creek 
Canning Co., Vancleave, Miss., is now in full operation and 
sent its first load of 1,000 cases of cat food to Ottumwa, Iowa, 
where it will be marketed by John Morrell & Co; T. L. 
Murphy, mgr. of the company, said the catches of four fish 
ing vessels, averaging 8 loads of 9 tons ea h, weekly, is going 
through the plant . . . New members of the New York State 
Canners & Freezers Assn.: Hudson Valley Pure Food Co., 
Highland, N. Y.; and Ward P. Buhlmann, North Rose, N. Y. 

G. E. Dyke, president of Robert Gair Co., announces 
acquisition of Angelus Paper Box Co. of Los Angeles; other 
Gair news: Appointment of Jorgen O. Pedersen as sales mgr. 
for soft drink carriers, working out of both New York and 
Chicago; Alfred W. Hoffman is new quality control mgr. for 
container divisions; F, C. Costello is asst. gen. mgr. for con 
tainer div. operations. 


American Can Co, and Continental Can Co. have been 
certified as “excellently managed” by American Institute of 
Management; American obtained the award for the second 
time, Continental for the first . Canco announces appoint 
ment of R. B. Thompson as asst. gen. mgr. of manufacture; 
Thompson is 3l-year veteran of company Earl Ransom, 
president of Blue Mountain Prune Growers Co-op., Milton- 
Freewater, Ore., announces that the Co-op has become af 
filiated with American National Foods and will market its 
product under the Blue Goose label . . . Citrus Products of 
Buffalo, Inc., has been incorporated with capital of $50,000 

. 8. D. Magavern, Isabel K. Smith, and Joan Schmitt are 
principals... 


Hunt Foods, Inc., will convert its Campbell, Calif., plant 


from a cannery to a warehouse, as a result of progress made 
at Hayward and Fullerton in connection with a plant mod 


ernization program John H. Dulany & Son, Ine., an 
nounces election of Chas, W. Neumoyer, certified public 
accountant, as a member of the Dulany Board of Directors 
and appointment of F, Ridgely Todd as director of farms . 

Green Giant Co. is discontinuing its Ellenburg, Wash., corn 
cannery; freight costs and growing conditions attributed to the 
shut-down . . . Stanley T. Olds, midwestern rep for Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc. is new president of Allied Drug & 
Chemical Assn. of Michigan; MM & R’s Dr. Henri F. Logcher, 
export mgr., is on a two-month world tour Dodge & 
Olcott, Inc., announces that John White will live in New Or 
leans and will service surrounding states; Frank Ball is D & O 


rep in Chicago; a fully equipped lab for organic research and 
a completely rebuilt analytic dept have been added to ex 
tensive new lab facilities at main D & O office, 180 Varick St., 
New York Wisconsin Canners Assn., 1003 Tenney Bldg., 
Madison, will present scholarship of $300 on Sept. 1 to an un 
dergraduate student studying in food technology at Univ. of 
Wis.; final selection of individual will be made by canning 
. Roy E. Powley, cashier 
of Booth Fisheries’ Chicago he adquarters, was honored for his 


technology committee of the assn 


33 years of service with Booth at a luncheon rece ntly 


E. H. Balkema, gen. chairman of Technical Committees and 
chairman of Technical Operations Committee of Packaging In 
stitute, was elected vp of the Institute by the Board of Direct 
ors; Mr. Balkema is gen. purchasing agent of Colgate-Palmolive 
Co., Jersey City, N. J]... Dr. Arnold H. Johnson is new presi 
dent of National Dairy Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island, N. ¥ McKee Glass Div., Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., 
Elmira, N. Y. announces that C. E. Brown, formerly of the 
Rochester office, will now cover a portion of Pa. bounded on 
the east and including counties of Tioga, Lycoming, Union, 
Snyder, Juniata, Perry, Cumberland and Adams, and also por 
tions of W. Va. and Ohio; Robert Alexander will cover western 
Ohio territory, all of Kentucky, and part of Indiana; Robert 
Scully, in charge of the newly opened Detroit office, will also 
cover parts of Indiana and Ohio; Robert H. Behrens, currently 
in the New York City office, will replace C. E. Brown in the 
Rochester office and will be assigned the state of New York 
bounded on the south and including counties of Sullivan 
Ulster, and Duchess. 


Comstock Canning Co. has purchased a series of 2:45 Mon 
and 12 noon Thursday announcements on WCBS-TV (Channel 
2, New York). . Ferry Morse Seed Co. of Detroit will sponsor 
CBS Radio’s “Garden Gate” series for 14 weeks effective with 
the broadcast of Saturday, Feb. 20, CBS vp John Karol has 
announced ... Dr. James G. Horsfall, director of Connecticut 
Agr. Exp. Sta., has been granted sabbatical leave which he will 
devote to research and teaching at the University of Calif., 


Be rke ley. 


Don R. Callahan, formerly with CMI, has joined Dudley, 
Anderson, and Yutzy, New York public relations firm, to super 
vise marketing end merchandising activities Francis C. 
Stokes, vp of Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J., is 
newly elected member of Tri-State Packers Assn. . . Dr. T. B. 
Symons, retired dean of agriculture at Univ. of Md., has been 
named president of the university until a successor to Dr. 
H. C. Byrd is named; Dr. Byrd has resigned to run for gov 
of Md. . . New address of National Pickle Packers Association 
is 202 South Marion St., Oak Park, Ill. Deaths: Dana M. 
Hubbard, 60, editor of Canner Magazine since 1932, Jan. 26 
Harvey H. Leininger, 51, president of the brokerage firm of 
Leininger & Co., and president of two Wisconsin canning 
companies, Knowlton Canning Co. and Green Valley-Sunrich, 
Inc., Jan 14; and Bert Van Camp, 66, of the Van Camp-Strat 
ton Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, January 10 
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